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School Transportation in Wartime 


Training Drivers and Mechanics 


Boards of education all over the coun- 
try have been confronted this fall with a 
difficult problem in replacing bus drivers 
called to the armed services or to war in- 
dustries, and in providing maintenance 
and repair service for school buses. 

Taking cognizance of this condition, 
the U. S. Office of Education recently is- 
sued a memorandum to chief State school 
officers and directors of vocational edu- 
cation, indicating the possibilities of 
“training drivers and repair mechanics 
for school transportation in wartime.” 
This memorandum, sent to State educa- 
tional offices by Dr. J. C. Wright, Assist- 
ant U. S. Commissioner for Vocational 
Education, reads as follows: 


Resolutions Adopted 

Under date of August 8, a letter was 
received by the U. S. Commissioner of 
Education from Hon. Colin English, 
president, National Council of Chief 
State School Officers, in which he trans- 
mitted copies of three resolutions unani- 
mously adopted by the Council of Chief 
State School Officers. 

The second and third of these resolu- 
tions calls attention to the shortage of 
school bus drivers, and to the importance 
of proper school-bus maintenance. Spe- 
cifically, the Office of Education was 
requested to give such advice, aid, and 
assistance as will alleviate this particu- 
lar shortage of labor. 

In reply to the request it was stated 
that State boards for vocational educa- 
tion and local public-school boards are 
organized and qualified to provide train- 
ing programs for bus drivers, and in the 
past many such programs have been con- 
ducted for persons employed in the pub- 
lic schools. It was stated further that: 


1. There appear to be no new prob- 
lems involved on which executive offi- 
cers of State boards ahd members of 


their staffs do not have full knowledge 
concerning their solution. 

2. No new types of organizations or 
arrangements not now covered by 
State plans are necessary. 

3. Federal funds allotted to the sev- 
eral States, if used in connection with 
school-bus-driver training must be 

- used in accordance with the provisions 
of the State plans. 

4. Vocational training authorities 
are interested in providing training 
facilities and do so whenever possible 
if it is justifiable and necessary. 


Agencies Interested 


In addition to the public schools, other 
agencies, including the American Auto- 
mobile Association, are interested in the 
training and performance of school bus 
drivers. As a result of much experience 
in this field, certain basic instructional 
content has been developed, concerning 
the following: 


1. Sound driving practices affecting 
school transportation with emphasis 
on conservation of buses, tires, and 
gasoline. 

2. Efficient routing and related top- 
ics such as time schedules, stops, and 
bus joading. 

3. Bus inspection. 

4. Operation and preventive main- 
tenance of bus. 

5. Rules, regulations, and policies of 
the chief State school officer and 
sboards of education in regard to the 
use of buses. 

6. Knowledge of general traffic laws 
and regulations and particularly those 
relating to the operation of* school 
buses. 

7. Responsibility of the driver and 
his relationship to children, to patrons, 
and to school officers. 


(Turn to page 2, col. 2) 
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“ v * * * 
ATTENTION SUBSCRIBERS 


EDUCATION FoR Victory replaced School 
Life, which with the February 1942 issue 
was temporarily discontinued for the 
duration of the war. The last volume 
thus had but five issues, for which an 
index will be issued. EpucaTIon FOR 
Victory started March 3, 1942, with 
Volume I, No. 1. 

All paid-up subscribers to School Life 
are receiving EDUCATION FOR VICTORY 
biweekly through the remainder of their 
subscription year at no additional cost. 
Issues vary from 16 to 32 pages. 

Frequent requests are received by the 
U. S. Office of Education for permission 
to reprint material from EDUCATION FOR 
Victory. Such material may be re- 
printed without special permission. 
When excerpts are reprinted it is re- 
quested that they be used so that. their 
original meaning is clear. 

The periodical is issued to enable the 
U. S. Office of Education to serve “the 


cause of education” as widely as possible 
during wartimes. 





School Transportation 


(From page 1) 


8. Responsibility of the driver in case 
of accidents involving personal injury 
and property damage. 

9. Method of reporting traffic acci- 
dents. 

10. Method of making reports con- 
cerning school transportation. 

11. Essential elements of child be- 
havior and control. 

12. American Red Cross Standard 
First-Aid Course. 


Training Facilities 

The policies and regulations of the 
Office of Education, as they relate to fed- 
erally aided part-time and evening trade 
and industrial schools and classes, per- 
mit the use of Smith-Hughes and George- 
Deen funds to conduct training for school 
bus drivers. Persons enrolled in the 
classes must be employed as bus drivers 
or be under contract, verbal or otherwise, 
for such employment at the completion 
of training. 

It will be a relatively simple matter to 
provide training facilities where school 
boards operate a fleet of buses. A well- 
qualified driver who will not be lost to 
the military service or to war production 
industry may be given responsibility for 
training new drivers at times when the 
buses are not being used to transport 
students. The situation may be com- 
plicated, however, when small schools 
operate only one or a few buses. In such 
cases it may be advisable to employ an 
itinerant instructor or bring the drivers 
from several schools to a central point 
for training. Short intensive courses 
are recommended for beginning drivers. 

In many instances the facilities used 
in the trade and industrial education 
programs may be made available for 
training bus drivers. Excellent instruc- 
tors in the vocational auto repair shop 
may be used to train drivers to make 
minor repairs and generally maintain 
their equipment. 


Teaching Farm Mechanics 


In the case of vocational education in 
agriculture, practically all of the 9,079 
departments of vocational agriculture in 
the several States throughout the coun- 
try have facilities for teaching work in 
farm mechanics. Although the equip- 
ment in these shops varies considerably 
from school to school, facilities can be 
made available in nearly all of them for 
doing a certain amount of repair work 
on automobiles, farm trucks, and trac- 
tors. In the case of rural high schools 





where school buses are used to trans. 
port students to and from school, the 
facilities of the farm shop can be made 
available and should be of considerable 
value to local school boards where local 
agricultural or shop teachers have a 
sufficient background of training or ex- 
perience, or both, to supervise or direct 
these necessary bus repair jobs. 

No Federal funds appropriated under 
the Smith-Hughes or George-Deen Acts 
for the teaching of vocational agricul- 
ture would be available for the organiza- 
tion and conduct of any special Classes 
for the training of bus drivers or for the 
training of persons to serve as bus me- 
chanics. Such repair jobs as may be 
performed on school buses as a part of 
the farm mechanics’ training program in 
departments of vocational agriculture 
should be provided primarily for the pur- 
pose of training rather than with the idea 
of making the farm shop facilities of the 
school available as a bus repair shop. 


Buses Used 

Under the provisions of subdivision 
(3) of Public Law No. 647, which pro- 
vides an appropriation of $15,000,000 for 
vocational courses for out-of-school 
rural persons, a special course may be 
offered in elementary auto mechanics, 
including the operation, care, repair, and 
adjustment of automobiles, trucks, and 
tractors. Here again school buses may 
be used for instructional purposes, but 
the primary purpose of this course 
should be that of providing training to 
out-of-school persons who may wish to 
seek employment as semiskilled workers 
on a more or less apprentice basis in 
some local garage. 

For a number of years the American 
Automobile Asscciation has had a field 
force engaged in training driving instruc- 
tors. These trainers are still functioning 
and their services are available to 
supplement the facilities in the States. 
Further, many of the persons trained 
heretofore, after reviewing supplemental 
instructional materials which can be fur- 
nished them by the American Automobile 
Association, may be available for teach- 
ing courses for school bus drivers. The 
American Automobile Association main- 
tains a list of persons qualified in this 
field and inquiries in that connection will 
be given prompt attention. 

At the present time the Office of Edu- 
cation in cooperation with the American 
Automobile Association, is preparing in- 
structional material to be used in training 
instructors and school bus drivers. It is 
expected that the material will be avail- 
able for distribution in the near future. 
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Air Raid Protection and 


Evacuation Planning 


Committees Appointed .- 


Some months ago, the Office of De- 
fense Health and Welfare Services and 
the Office of Civilian Defense, recogniz- 
ing the need for immediate formulation 
of plans and procedures to meet the 
possibility of enemy action which might 
necessitate evacuation of children and 
other priority groups of the population, 
egreed to appointment of the following 
Joint Committee on Evacuation: 


James M. Landis, Office of Civilian 
Defense. 

George Baehr M. D., Emergency 
Medical Service, Office of Civilian 
Defense. 

E. R. Coffey, M. D., United States 
Public Health Service. 


Martha M. Eliot, M. D., Children’s 
Bureau. 
Bess Goodykoontz, U. S. Office of 
Education. 
Peter Kasius, Bureau of Public 
Assistance, Social Security Board. 
Geoffrey May, Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services. 
This committee consists of representa- 
tives of certain existing Federal agencies 
concerned with various aspects of child 
development and care. Steps are now be- 
ing taken to organize similar commit- 
tees on the State level to be known as 
State Evacuation Authorities. As the 
need arises later, similar committees will 
also be organized on the local level. 


Bulletins Prepared 


For guidance in forming regional or- 
ganizations as well as State committees, 
and to systematize their activities, two 
bulletins have been prepared: by the 
Joint Committee on Evacuation and pub- 
lished by the Government Printing Of- 
fice. The first of these bulletins is de- 
voted to policies and principles, and the 
second to planning for evacuation and 
reception care. A third bulletin is now 
in process of preparation. Its purposes 
are to propose forms for various types 
of surveys necessary to evacuation plan- 
ning, and to set up guides and procedures 
in making such surveys. 

The U. S. Office of Education is assist- 
ing in the preparation of evacuation doc- 
uments being published. Evacuation 
planning must give serious thought to 
educational problems which will arise 
should it become necessary to evacuate 
children. Educational planning needed 


cannot safely be left to the individual 
State and local school systems because 
every community must be concerned, and 
for efficiency a certain degree of uni- 
formity of practice is essential. No ex- 
tensive evacuation can be undertaken 
without crossing of State and other juris- 
dictional borders. 


To Study Problems 

To cooperate with the Joint Committee 
on Evacuation, and to give continuous 
study to problems in this fleld coming 
to the fore from time to time, Commis- 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


Because of widespread interest on the 
part of schools in air raid protection and 
evacuation planning and the desire to 
make any helpful information widely 
available, EDUCATION FOR VICTORY 
will devote a regular section to these 
problems. 

Beginning with this issue, efforts will 
be made to outline what the schools are 
doing toward air raid protection and 
evacuation planning, to call attention to 
pertinent guides and sources of informa- 
tion, and to report news events in this 
field. 





sioner Studebaker has appointed the fol- 
lowing Office of Education Committee to 
work with Miss Goodykoontz on this 
task: H. F. Alves, Emery Foster, Walter 
Gaumnitz, Executive Secretary, Ruth 
Grout, and Marie White. 


British School Defense 
Activities 

A recent builetin published by the 
Schools of Detroit, Mich., carried the fol- 
lowing account which may be helpful to 
groups in meeting evacuation problems: 

Dr. Evan Davies, superintendent of the 
Borough of Wellesden, who served as one 
member of the committee of six which 
planned the evacuation of greater Lon- 
don, was in Detroit for 2 days. He met 
in conference with a number of members 
of the superintendent’s staff, with de- 
partment heads in the Division of In- 
struction, and with the University War 
Board, augmented by other members of 
the faculty. 

His experience as a professional edu- 
cator in charge of a school system in 
a bombed area made his ideas particu- 
larly helpful to the group who shared the 
conferences. The Coordinating Com- 





mittee believes that information secured 
from him is of sufficient interest and 
value to warrant making it available to 
principals and teachers generally. 


Conference Report ’ 
1. Of 91 schools in the borough where 


-Dr. Davies lives, all but one were dam- 


aged during air raids. His own office 
was bombed three different times. 

2. Evacuation —The plan of evacua- 
tion was developed and executed in the 
main by school authorities, although not 
only children but blind people, mothers 
of children under 5, pregnant women 
within 1 month of celivery, and other 
special cases were tc be evacuated. The 
first part of the plan was to divide Eng- 
land into three areas—the evacuation 
area made up of large cities from which 
people were to be taken, reception areas 
in sections that were believed to be rela- 
tively safe and into which evacuees could 
be taken, and neutral areas from which 
no people were to be evacuated and into 
which no people were to be taken. 

A period of 6 months was devoted in 
the London area to develop plans in con- 
siderable detail. Much of this time was 
spent in conducting voluntary meetings 
of parents throughout the area to ex- 
plain the reason for evacuation and to 
find and meet objections that might be 
raised. Finally, the teachers spent 4 or 
5 week ends, Saturdays and Sundays, on 
duty in schools to register children and 
otbers who were to be evacuated. 

The plan was put into effect in Sep- 
tember 1939 at the outbreak of war, and 
600,000 persons were evacuated from 
greater London within 3 days. Since 
there was no bombing of London uatil 
August 1940, many returned, but a large 
number did remain throughout that. 
year. It was estimated that at least 01e- 
third of those evacuated remaijed 
throughout the entire period and are still 
evacuated. After the bombings in 4u- 
gust and September 1940, many child:en 
and others left London again. 

The schools were kept open both in 
cities and in the reception areas through- 
out the entire period. Teachers went 
with children to reception areas and car- 
ried on schools as best they cculd with 
facilities available. 

3. Blackouis and Fire Watchers.—In 
England everything is kept running dur- 
ing the blackout, including factories, 
schools, railroad and street transpor- 
tation. 

Fire watchers are on duty at all schools 
every night and have been since Septem- 
ber 1939. These watchers are generally 
teachers who thus spend part of their 48 
hours per month which is required by 
the Government of all pecp:e to be given 
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without charge to defense activities. The 
key of the school is left with the post 
warden so that he may enter in an emer- 
gency either to help in putting out fires 
or to take in injured people. In greater 
London, since there are fire watchers in 
all schools, anyway, the general policy is 
to have the post warden send people in 
need of shelter immediately to the near- 
est school. 

4. Protection in school—Sand bags 
are no longer used to protect windows 
and other parts of the structure. They 
are tending to erect brick or stone baffle 
walls at the end of corridors and outside 
doors in order to give better protection. 
Dr. Davies approved, however, the plan 
in Detroit for having the glass of outside 
windows in shelter areas varnished, cov- 
ered with cheesecloth, and revarnished 
with the additional precaution of hav- 
ing screening placed over the glass on the 
inside. 

5. Removal of children from school 
during raids—At the beginning of the 
war in greater London, the recommended 
policy on a yellow warning was to have 
children go to their individual homes im- 
mediately. This policy was changed 
later as individual homes in too many 
cases were not open either because the 
mother was working or because she 
might be at the store or somewhere else 
at that time. He feels that if children 
are to be taken out of the school building, 
it is far better to have them conducted 
in groups to a number of different nearby 
buildings. 

6. Day care of children—Dr. Davies 
had attended the Board meeting at which 
the matter of day care of children came 
up for consideration. He stated that the 
United States is now at the point where 
London was 18 months or 2 years ago. 
Provisions were made in England for day 
care of children of working parents or 
others in all schools. He felt this was an 
essential development that we ought to 
be getting ready for rapidly. 

He described also what he called “pri- 
vate groups” for the care of children un- 
der 5. There was a marked move to 
hive women organize themselves in 
groups of six, with the plan that five of 
them would work in factories, and the 
sixth would take care of the children 
under 5 years of age of all six of them, 
this sixth mother to be paid by the Gov- 
ernment out of defense funds the same 
as if she were working in a factory. 

7. Effect of bombing on children.— 
Children up to 12 years of age seemed to 
suffer no bad effects mentally from the 
bombings. However, those over 12 years 
of age showed some bad effects from 
nervous strain. 





8. Program of the schools —Through- 
out England, attempts have been made 
to carry on a school program as nearly 
like pre-war conditions as possible. ‘The 
schools do a great deal in collecting 
salvage materials such as scrap iron, 
paper, and the like. Even fragments 
from broken shells are collected and 
taken to the schools. Considerable at- 
tention is given to explanation of the 
need for rationing and other war-related 
activities. 

9. Financing the program.—British 
schools are supported to quite an extent 
by the National Government. The main 
job of schools is to teach children. For 
this reason, other necessary expenditures 
caused by the war are borne by the Na- 
tional Government. For example, feed- 
ing of children, care of children after 
regular school hours, and training of de- 
fense workers are all supported entirely 
by the Government. Thus, all additional 
expense of meeting the war emergency is 
borne by the Government rather than by 
local authorities. 


Improved Instruction 
Planned 


Procedures intended to improve in- 
struction in courses under the Program 
of Vocational Training for War Produc- 
tion Workers were agreed upon by State 
vocational training officials at recent re- 
gional conferences of State directors, 
State supervisors, and teacher trainers. 
These procedures are now in process of 
being applied throughout the country. 
The regional meetings were held in or- 
der to determine through conference pro- 
cedures the most effective means by which 
each type of State and local community 
may improve instruction in war produc- 
tion training. 

During the first 2 years of the conduct 
of war production training, much of the 
time of supervisors was necessarily util- 
ized in promotional and other adminis- 
trative aspects of the program. Now, 
however, the program of vocational train- 
ing for war workers is beginning to stabil- 
ize, and supervisors are therefore able to 
devote more time to functional aspects 
of training. 

The fdllowing is a summary of’ topics 
under discussion at the regional con- 
ferences: 

1, Supervision 

What have supervisors at both State 
and local levels been doing to set up and 
maintain good instructional procedures 
in the shops and classrooms of the war 
production training program? 





How can supervisors delegate admin- 
istrative functions so as to provide more 
time for instructional supervision? How 
may supervision and teacher improve- 
ment be carried on most effectively at the 
local levels? 

2. Improvement of instruction 

What does the instructor of war pro- 
duction workers need to know in order 
to provide efficient instruction for 
trainees? How can he be prepared in the 
time available before meeting his first 
class to approach his job of teaching with 
confidence and with the minimum essen- 
tial teaching skills? How can we give 
him this preparation? Who will give it 
to him? 

What kind of help does the instructor 
need in overcoming the day-to-day prob- 
lems of effective instruction on the job? 
How will this help be given and by whom? 
How can going programs of teacher train- 
ing be correlated with the needs of new 
instructors and with functional on-the- 
job supervision? 

Regional follow-up conferences are be- 
ing planned in which procedures outlined 
will be reviewed, results in various States 
compared, and new and improved meth- 
ods of instruction devised where changes 
appear to be needed. 

Special agents of the U. S. Office of 
Education « ssisted State directors of Vo- 
cal. gna! straining for War Production 
Workers in the conduct of the regional 
conferences, and they are available to the 
States for consultation and assistance in 
training local supervisors and teacher 
trainers to carry out procedures agreed 
upon in the regional meetings. 


Exhibit of Juvenilia 


Childhood in Early America, an ex- 
hibit interpreting child life in Colonial 
days, is open to the public in the Mu- 
seum of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, Memorial Continental Hall, 
Washington, D. C., through February 10, 
1943. 

Toys, books, clothing, and samplers 
are among the juvenilia on display. A 
portrait of Mary Lightfoot with her doll, 
by John Wollaston, early British-Ameri- 
can portraitist, keynotes the exhibit. 

The Museum is open from 9:30 to 4:30 
Monday through Friday, and until 1 on 
Saturdays. Groups of school children 
may be taken through by appointment. 
Requests should be addressed to Helen 
S. Johnson, Secretary of the Museum, 
DAR, Washington, D. C. 

Gallery talks on the exhibit in general 
are presented at 11 a. m. Wednesdays. 
Admission is free. 
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A Tribute to Education 


In Pre-War Norway 


The effect of the system of education 
of a country on the character and re- 
action of its people in a time of crisis 
is brought out with reference to Norway 
in a pamphlet entitled, Norway’s Schools 
in the Battle for Freedom, published in 
London in July of this year. According 
to the foreword written by the presi- 
dent of the Great Britain Board of Edu- 
cation, the publication is the “story of 
gallant devotion to professional duty and 
to the ideals which inspire a freedom- 
loving people.” He states further, “We 
grieve with the Norwegians that these 
chapters of their history should have to 
be written, but we acknowledge the great- 
ness of the profession and of the people 
who have defied and confounded the 
forces of evil.” 


A Democratic School System 


In the introduction, which is devoted 
to education in pre-war Norway, the 
Minister of Church and Education in the 
Royal Norwegian Government states, 
“Before the German invasion Norway 
had a quite highly developed and typi- 
cally democratic school system. Under 
the present conditions this***"meant 
a very great deal for the N *wedtan 
people. The creation of this educational 
system and the work done by the schools 
have created values which have given 
the Norwegian people energy and 
strength and personal courage to remain 
loyal to their convictions—even at the 
cost of life itself. The example of the 
Norwegian teachers—and, for that mat- 
ter, of the Norwegian school children— 
has shown that a spiritual power runs 
through the Norwegian school which 
persecution and terrorism cannot de- 
stroy.” 

“The Norwegian school system,” he 
continues, “was built up through many 
years—partly at the cost of considerable 
financial sacrifices.” Due to the sparse 
population in the greater part of Norway, 
a convenient, effective, and inexpensive 
school system was difficult to establish. 
Yet through the general interest in edu- 
cation schools were “built up to a quite 
high level of efficiency and were a source 
of justified pride to the Norwegian 
People.” 


New Laws Passed 
During the 5 years preceding the occu- 
pation in April 1940, a number of new 


laws were passed which affected prac- 
tically all phases of education. Through 


these and previous laws, organized edu- 
cation in Norway began at a 7-year ele- 
mentary school, attendance at which was 
compulsory for all children from 7 to 14 
years of age. On completion of this the 
child had good opportunity to choose the 
direction in which he desired further 
education. Also, schools beyond the ele- 
mentary school were related in such a 
way that transfer from one type to an- 
other was comparatively easy. The boy 
or girl who planned to enter an institu- 
tion of university rank attended regu- 
larly, on completion of the elementary 
school, a 5-year gymnasium in prepara- 
tion for the artium examination. Suc- 
cess in this examination was the regular 
requirement for admission to the uni- 
versity. There were also a number of 
alternative courses, including a 3-year 
real (modern) school. 

With reference to vocational education 
the Minister states, “Particular mention 
must be made of the reform of the tech- 
nical and trade.schools whereby the road 
to the highest technical training our 
country could give—at Norway’s Tech- 
nical High School—was also open to per- 
sons who had only passed through one of 
the various technical schools, without 
their being compelled to take whe round- 
about way through a secondary school. 
It gave a richer opportunity for the aver- 
age, ordinary working youth to benefit 
from the best technical and vocational 
training which the country could offer.” 

Schools for the education of elementary 
school teachers offered a 4-year course 
for pupils who on graduation from an 
elementary school had completed 1 year 
of secondary schooling. They offered 
a 2-year course for secondary school 
graduates. 

There were also a number of “youth 
schools,” most of them private schools, 
which did not prepare for any particular 
examination, but were interested instead 
in the total general development of their 
pupils. 


Institutions of Higher Learning 


Norway had one university—that of 
Oslo—but preparations were in progress 
fo: the establishment of a second univer- 
sity at Bergen. Other institutions of 
university rank in Norway were the High 
School of Dentistry, the Veterinary High 
School, and the Commercial Gymnasium 
at Oslo; the Technical High School of 
Norway and the High School for the Edu- 
cation of Elementary School Teachers at 
Trondheim; and the Agricultural High 
School of Norway at As. 


In conclusion, the Minister writes: 
“From the elementary school right up to 
the University and High Schools the Nor- 
wegian educational system had as its 
guiding aim the fullest possible develop- 
ment of the abilities and energies of each 
individual student. But not only that. 
It also sought to develop as fully as pos- 
sible the personality of each individual 
student. Norwegian youth was not cast 
in one mould. .The teacher was not 
allowed to shape his pupils in his own 
image. They were allowed to develop as 
free human beings in the belief that fully 
developed free human heings are the best 
citizens for a free community. The 
schools of a democratic society must be 
democratic schools. The Norwegian 
schools were democratic schools.” 


Regional Training In- 
stitutes on Physical 
Fitness 


The U. S. Office of Education, in co- 
operation with the Army and Navy, is 
actively trying to help the high schools 
of the country plan and carry out a war- 
time program of physical fitness. A 
manual outlining a proposed program 
of physical education has been com- 
pleted by a committee composed of rep- 
resentatives of the Army, Navy, U. 8S. 
Public Health Service, Division of Physi- 
cal Fitness of the Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services, public 
schools, and the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. Another manual outlining a high- 
school program of health education, di- 
rected toward wartime health problems, 
is in preparation. 

A plan has been developed for in- 
terpreting and introducing the physical 
education program to the high schools. 
This plan includes (1) a series of nine 
regional institutes, one of which will be 
held in each Army Service Command 
for a period of 3 days, and (2) a series 
of training institutes in each State. 


Purpose of Institutes 

The purpose of the regional training 
institutes is to train a group of persons 
from State departments of education, 
State teachers colleges, universities, city 
school systems, and other key positions 
to serve as organizers and faculty mem- 
bers for the training institutes within 
their home States. After these persons 
complete the program of training at the 
3-day regional training institutes, they 


(Turn to page 9) 
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From ‘‘The Student Voice”’ 


There is great need today for indig- 
enous writing concerning the various 
countries of the Far East, including 
China. In too large a measure we have 
depended upon secondary sources and 
interpretations given by writers who have 
“heard or read” and then written. 

The letter reproduced on this page 
comes straight from the heart of China. 
It is taken from an issue of The Student 
Voice, a publication of the Foreign Cor- 
respondence Association of the Student 
Union of the National Human University, 
Chenki, Human, China. 

The letter was composed by a student 
of the university and is addressed to the 
college students of the United States. 
The spelling is not always perfect, but its 
message is frank and appealing. The 
American student will appreciate the 
sincere tone of the letter and the readi- 
ness of young China to sacrifice all to 
achieve victory over a ruthless enemy. 
And what a capacity for suffering these 
Chinese have! They may well serve as 
an example to us. 





Proclamation 


American Education Week 
November 8-14 


To the Patrons, Students, and Teachers 
of American Schools: 

The Nation comes to the twenty-second 
observance of American Education Week 
at the most critical time in its history. 
Our generation is engaged in a desperate 
conflict. Its outcome will determine 
whether future generations shall enjoy 
those basic freedoms we possess. Unless 
our enemies are beaten upon the field of 
battle there can be no education of free 
men in the future because free men Will 
have ceased to exist. 

The schools of the Nation are a tre- 
mendous resource in this time of crisis. 
Schools and colleges have already con- 
tributed much to the war effort in terms 
of specialized training for essential work 
on the home front. Moreover the ideal- 
ism, courage,.and devotion to duty of 
millions of American youth serving on 
every front today attest the quality of 
training they have received in homes, 
churches, and schools. 

I urge that all school patrons and citi- 
zens visit their schools during American 
Education Week. I am confident that if 
they will do so they will be reassured as 
to the vitality and integrity of this 
uniquely American institution for the 
education of free men and women. 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 


A Chinese Student to 
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Students of U.S. A. meena ee 


dents have come to the United States 
from the other American republics under 


Ui Kavee ee. ai polbrvedd me 4. da sphe- the Convention for the Promotion of In- 


ter-American Cultural Relations. These 
nabe kser agent wha Aurtle,o Po & Amn Apel - students will study for a year in United 


States institutions of higher learning as 


wt Sanne for FUCA fro _ tara. Are Lave, been he- representatives from Costa Rica, Guate- 
btcenect & brod Ls. ae é Sutin mala, Haiti, Mexico, Nicaragua, Para- 
Sad, ? A guay, Peru,andChile. The following uni- 
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t om ; Pe”? of the University of Maryland, School 
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Institute of Technology, and Wayne 
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agriculture, electrical engineering, me- 
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completed her work at Teachers College, 
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doctor’s degree in education. 
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he l ~ 03. 4 xts bd. ts Chea an back to Chile after 2 years of graduate 


work; the title of her Ph.D. thesis is Gen- 
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ho tk beot an tkearr rl Z Aes 0 cation Program in Chile. She came to 


Washington before leaving to express her 
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Barbara Hadley, our first scholarship 
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f vision of Cultural Relations of the Bra- 


. 
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ih, eed. for a year and a half studying Brazilian 
social and cultural history. Her special 
Your Wu, field of interest was Abolition of Negro 


7%, — Slavery in Brazil. She will teach Latin 
fs t American history at Smith College, 


We Lida sinmcem vf Northampton, this year, as assistant to 
Prof. Vera Brown Holmes, and will work 
° P 
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How to Make the High-School 
Victory Corps Cap 


Many schools will wish to make their own Victory Corps caps. Following are 
directions: 


Material: Use medium gray cotton material, such as muslin, poplin, or gabardine. 
The firmer the material the more satisfactory the cap. Three caps, medium size, 
may be made from 13 inches of 36-inch material. 


To cut: For medium size (22-inch head size) cut a piece of material 1114 by 13 
inches. See diagram I. 


To make: 

1. Fold in the center, placing right side of material together, as indicated on 
dotted line c in diagram I; bringing points a to a and b to b. 

2. Stitch a %-inch plain seam at each end as indicated in diagram II. Stitch 
twice to reinforce seam. 

3. Make a 42-inch plain hem at the open side a-b. Stitch. See diagram III. 


4. Turn the cap right side out and measure 214 inches from each corner c toward 
the center and toward the open edge of the cap. Fold this point in as shown in 
Gisgram IV. Fold both corners in. 


5. Press well. 
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Diagram V 


Insignia should be sewed on the left front face of the cap as shown in the above 
diagram. (The original High-School Victory Corps manuals are in error in showing 
insignia on the right). 





VICTORY CORPS HOUR 


BLUE NETWORK, 2:30-3:00 EWT, 
EVERY TUESDAY 


A new radio program for high- 
school :tudents began October 20. 
This is the Victory Corps Hour, It 
will be planned for boys and girls 
preparing themselves for and par- 
ticipating in the war effort. It will 
bring to the Nation’s high schools 
each week a news review by a well- 
known columnist. Americans back 
from the fighting front will tell 
their experiences. Victory Corps 
members will interview them. High 
Government officials will speak 
directly to high-school students. 
There will be news of Victory Corps 
progress in various parts of the 
country. George Denny, of Town 
Meeting fame, will act as master of 
ceremonies. 

Backed by the Office of Edu- 
cation, Army, Navy, Commerce 
Department, National Education 
Association, and American Voca- 
tional Association, the Victory 
Corps Hour will be offered by the 
Blue Network to its 128 stations. 











Victory Corps 
Guide Posts 
New Publications 


As school systems throughout the 
country are launching High-School Vic- 
tory Corps, requests from administrators 
for guidance on adapting courses and 
schedules are coming to the U. S. Office 
of Education. 

Some documents are available to meet 
these requests, and some will soon be 
completed. Others must be organized 
and written. 

Following is a summary of new publi- 
cations available to date along these 
lines: 

Basic to planning is the High-School 
Victory Corps series, Pamphlet No. 1, 
describing the program and require- 
ments for membership. Copies were 
sent to public and private high-school 
principals and superintendents. Addi- 
tional copies may be purchased at 15 
cents each from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D.C. (25 per- 
cent discount, quantities of 100 or more). 

To answer requests for information 
about entrance into the armed forces, a 
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48-page publication, Military Services— 
Army, Army Air Forces, Navy, Marines, 
Coast Guard, and Nurses, has been pub- 
lished. This is Vocational Bulletin No. 
221. On sale by Superintendent of Doc- 
uments, Washington, D. C., 10 cents. 
Considerable material is available on 
aviation. 26 Job Opportunities in the 
U. S. Army Air Forces, a chart showing 
the occupations, requirements, training, 
pay rates, and related data, has been 
sent to all high schools. May be secured 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., for 10 cents. 
Pre-Aviation Cadet Training in High 
Schools, U. S. Office of Education Leaflet 
‘No. 63, makes suggestions for organiza- 
tion and administration of aeronautics 
courses and guidance techniques for en- 
roliment. Free on request to the U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Regional Training 
Institutes 


(From page 5) 

should return to their States and 
promptly conduct a series of training in- 
stitutes for the men and women high- 
school teachers of physical education and 
the school administrators from the local 
areas adjacent to the State training 
centers. In conducting these regional 
institutes the Office of Education will 
have assistance of representatives from 
the Army, Navy, the Physical Fitness 
Division of the Office of Defense Health 
and Welfare Services, and other inter- 
ested educational and governmental 
agencies. 


States Cooperate 

Each State department of education 
has been invited to cooperate with the 
Office of Education in introducing this 
intensive wartime program of physical 
education in high schools. This would 
involve (1) arranging for representatives 
from the State department and from 
other strategic agencies in each State to 
attend the regional training institute at 
State or local expense, and (2) conduct- 
ing several local institutes at convenient 
points in each State for the purpose of 
familiarizing the high-school teachers 
and administrators with the physical 
fitness program. 

Teachers and supervisors of health ed- 
ucation in each State who attend the 
regional institutes will find opportunity 
to discuss their problems and the new 
health education program with the Con- 
sultant in Health Education from the 
Office of Education, who will be a mem- 
ber of the institute staff. 


There Can Be No Freedom 
Without Education 


Former Commissioner Emphasizes 


The following excerpts are from a recent address over Radio Station WJZM, 
by former U. S. Commissioner of Education, P. P. Claxton. 

“Despite all obstacles, * “* * even because of these obstacles, every boy and 
girl, every young man and woman, who can possibly do so should go to high school 
or college this year. If there were no war, if times were perfectly normal, this 
would be true. Modern life—economic, social, civil, political, spiritual, culitural— 
demands universal education of a high order and of many kinds. * * * Individual 
and public welfare depend on education. Individual and public health, material 
wealth, civic righteousness, political wisdom, spiritual development and the sweetness 
and light we call culture all wait on education. Democraey is not possible without 
it—neither political, social, economic, or religious democracy. ‘There can be no 
freedom without the education of man.’ 

“In our economy the schools, high schools, colleges, and technical schools are 
practically the only source of educational supply. It therefore quite certainly be- 
comes not only a high patriotic duty but a military necessity that all these schools be 
maintained at fullest efficiency, and that all who can shall take fullest advantage 
of the opportunity of education and training they offer. Full schools now may 
contribute more toward final victory than could possibly be contributed by emptying 
the schools and sending all these young men and women into some form of 
immediate, direct, or indirect war service. * * * 

“We must be prepared to win the war, however long drawn out. For this we must 
have more intelligent, well-educated, well-trained men in our armies then than now. 
We must supply them and all our Allies with all the munitions of war much more 
abundantly than now. Our means of transportation on sea and land must be more 
effective than now. Our supplies of food and all other necessities of subsistence for 
armies and navies at home and abroad, and for civilian populations, must be 
sure and abundant, tothe end. Hungry peoples at home may be as fatal to success in 
war as ill-fed soldiers at the front. 


There Will Ee A New Order 


“Some day, sooner or later, peace will come—at least a grounding of arms. When 
Peace does come, We and all the world will be poor. The burden of public debts will 
be greater than we have ever known. Supplies of domestic goods will have been ex- 
hausted, most of our industrial plants will have been converted for the production 
of war materials and their machinery will be outworn. Our economic, commercial, 
and industrial systems will have been disrupted beyond any immediate repair. Much 
of our natural resources will be temporarily exhausted. There will, of sheer necessity, 
be a new order—for good or ill—according as we, you young people now of school age, 
shall be able to make it. 

“There must then be a readjustment, a reconstruction, a rehabilitation not in 
our own country alone. The need will be world-wide, and all the world will look 
to us, to you, for help and guidance, as we were looked to once before after a world 
war. This time we must not fail. Should we fail, for want of knowledge, energy 
or good will, the opportunity may never come to us again. Our safety and welfare 
will depend on the safety and welfare of all the rest of the world, and this safety 
and welfare of the rest of the world will depend on us—on you. * We Shall be 
bound up in the sheaf of life together as never before. All countries and peoples 
will be interdependent to a greater extent than ever before. We, you, must have 
the knowledge, the good will, and the courage to take the lead in the building 
of a cooperative democracy for ourselves and for all the world. 

“Schools of all levels must be kept open and continue to have full support, 
financial and other. They must have efficient teachers. All good teachers should 
be permitted to continue their work and should do so despite all criticism. There 
can be no good economy in taking teachers for work that can be done as well by 
others and filling their places with those who are less competent. All boys and 
girls, young men and young women, who can should remain in school until definitely 
called for war service. The safety and welfare of our country and of democracy 
depend on this to a much greater extent than is generally understood.” 


> 
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TWO WEEKS OF WAR 


A Brief Round-up 


“Two Weeks of War’’ summarizes informction on important developments 


made available by officice] sources. 


Controlling the Cost of Living 


Acting under the Second Price Con- 
trol Act, the President ordered ceilings 
placed on wages, salaries, profits, farms 
prices and rents, and appointed Supreme 
Court Justice James F. Byrnes as Direc- 
tor of Economic Stabilization with the 
job of developing a national economic 
policy. In his authority over all Govern- 
ment agencies in the economic field, Jus- 
tice Byrnes will be assisted by a 14-man 
Economic Stabilization Board represent- 
ing Government, labor, agriculture, and 
management. 


Maximum Prices and Rents 


At the direction of the President, Price 
Administrator Henderson imposed emer- 
gency 60-day price ceilings on virtually 
all exempt food items, at the highest 
level charged by egch dealer September 
28 to October 2, inclusive, bringing 90 
percent of the family food budget under 
rigid control. Previously, only 60 percent 
was eontrolled. Under control for the 
first time are butter, cheese, evaporated 
and condensed milk, eggs, poultry, flour, 
dry onions, potatoes, fresh and canned 
fruits and juices, dry edible beans, corn- 
meal and mutton, at retailer, wholesaler, 
manufacturer and precessor levels. The 
permanent ceilings later may entail some 
price reductions, Mr. Henderson said. 

Mr. Henderson also signed new orders 
freezing all uncontrolled rents through- 
out the United States at levels of March 
1, and set up 45 additional defense-rental 
areas, each covering an entire State. 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Delaware 
previously had been designated in their 
entirety. He said his office had amended 
existing regulations to prevent eviction of 
tenants resulting from sales of rental 
property, a practice which in many cases 
has become a device to avoid the effect of 
rent control. 


Stabilization of Wages 

The President’s Order froze all wage 
rates until the National War Labor Board 
has opportunity to act on individual 
cases. Wage rates may not be changed— 
up or down—without NWLB approval. 
The Board may adjust wages “to correct 
maladjustments or inequalities, to elim- 
inate substandards of living, to correct 
gross inequities, or to aid in the effective 


prosecution of the war.” Salaries in ex- 
cess of $5,000 a year may not be increased 
without the approval of Stabilization Di- 
rector Byrnes unless an individual has 
been assigned to more difficult or more 
responsible work. Director Byrnes was 
also given power to place a $25,000 limit 
on salaries after taxes, with due allow- 
ance for life-insurance premiums and 
fixed obligations previously incurred. 

The NWLB issued a General Order ap- 
proving all wage increases put into effect 
on or before October 3, but “reserved the 
right to order discontinuance of further 
payment of any such increases which it 
may later find to be inconsistent with the 
Executive Order or with any policy for- 
mulated by the Economic Stabilization 
Director.” 


Farm Prices and Production 

Mr. Roosevelt ordered prices of raw 
and processed agricultural commodities 
“stabilized, so far as practicable,” at Sep- 
tember 15 levels and in conformity with 
the new law. Farm price ceilings can- 
not be set below parity or below the 
highest market level between January 1 
and September 15, 1943, whichever is 
higher. If such ceilings are too low to 
reflect increases in farm labor and other 
costs since January 1, 1941, the Presi- 
dent is directed to raise them. There 
will be a 90-percent parity “floor” under 
cotton, corn, wheat, rice, tobacco, and 
peanuts, the floor to be established by 
means of loans. Loans may be held 
down to 85 percent, however, on corn 
and wheat used for feeding livestock and 
poultry. The President authorized Agri- 
culture Secretary Wickard to increase 
Commodity Credit Corporation loan 
rates under the Act. 


Rationing 

Nation-wide gasoline rationing—de- 
signed to reduce mileage so as to save 
rubber rather than gasoline—will become 
effective about November 22, Price Ad- 
ministrator Henderson announced. By 
that time ration books will have been 
distributed to approximately 20,000,000 
motorists in the unrationed area. The 
present tire-rationing program will be 
integrated with the new gasoline-ration- 
ing program, and tires on all cars will 
have to be submitted to Office of Price 
Administration for “on-wheel inspection 





every 60 days to insure proper care.” 
The Office of Price Administration ruled 
that automobiles of all members of 
“group-ride clubs” are elgible for re- 
capped tires and grade 2 new tires, 
Formerly, only one car in each group 
was eligible. Fuel-oil consumers in the 
30 rationed East and mid-West States 
will have to get along this winter with 
one-third less oil than usual, instead of 
one-fourth less, as previously announced, 
the Office of Price Administration said. 


War Production 


After a tour of the Nation, the Presi- 
dent said the war program is going well, 
and that he thought the production pro- 
gram would be achieved to the extent of 
94 or 95 percent of the goals outlined by 
him last January, 

American shipyards produced 93 ves- 
sels during September—three a day— 
with a total deadweight tonnage of 
1,009,800, the greatest record in world 
shipbuilding history, the Maritime 
Commission announced. 


Army and Selective Service 

An intensified campaign to recruit 18- 
and 19-year-old volunteers for the Army 
was opened. They may now volunteer 
for the Quartermaster Corps, Ordnance 
Department, Chemical Warfare Service, 
Medical Department, and the Corps of 
Military Police, in addition to the pre- 
vious choices. Selective Service Director 
Hershey said he hoped mobilization for 
the armed services will reach its peak 
this year and will go downward with the 
start of 1943, but no one can make a pre- 
diction with any high degree of certainty 
because of world military developments. 
The Army issued a call for 3-A men up 
to and including the age of 44 to volun- 
teer for antiaircraft officer training, with 
a Nation-wide quota of 500 such candi- 
dates per month for the Antiaircraft 
School at Camp Davis, N. C. Selective 
Service boards will supply detailed in- 
formation. 


Transcriptions Available 


The program of the first National 
Teachers Meeting by radio can be ob- 
tained in recorded transcriptions, ac- 
cording to announcement by the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission. This service 
is made available primarily for teachers 
in communities where the original broad- 
cast was not carried over local stations. 
Transcriptions may be played but not 
broadcast. 

For further information, address Ra- 
dio Recording Division, National Broad- 
casting Company, New York, N. Y. 
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Conservation in Newer 


Courses Of Study 


Among defense and war measures 
which have occupied the attention of the 
American people and consequently the 
public schools during the past 2 years, 
conservation of natural and human re- 
sources has become one of primary im- 
portance. One way in which the school’s 
participation in conserving is empha- 
sized is through the content materials 
included in State and local courses of 
study. Examination of recent courses on 
file in the library of the U. S. Office of 
Education offers convincing evidence of 
widespread and fundamental activity in 
school programs concerned with con- 
serving resources as well as available 
used materials. Practically all courses 
of study, State and local, emphasize con- 
servation education. State courses are, 
however, especially. prolific in materials 
of this type, and since they probably 
reach a majority of, if not all schools 
in the respective State, their influence is 
particularly effective. 


A “Major Area’’ 

Presentation of conservation material 
appears in a number of different forms 
in these courses. In several, “Utilization 
and Conservation of Natural Resources,” 
or a title with that or similar meaning, 
constitutes 1 of 9 “major areas of living” 
around which all curricular content ma- 
terials are organized. In such courses 
conservation materials appropriate in 
type and method of presentation to prac- 
tically all grades or levels are presented. 
The topics, extending as they do through- 
out the complete school program, are 
usually inclusive of practically all the 
phases of conservation which are im- 
portant in the respective States, such as 
soils, water and water power, for example, 
in the Alabama course. 

Alabama is among the States having 
courses organized on the basis indicated. 
One of six major areas of living is “pro- 
duction and consumption.” ‘“Conserva- 
tion of natural resources” is a Major topic 
in all grades, 4-12 inclusive. 

Georgia follows a somewhat similar 
plan. In its publication The Program 
for the Improvement of Instruction, a 
chart entitled Scope of the Curriculum 
presents curricular material organized 
around “persistent problems or basic 
aspects of living,” one of which is “utiliz- 
ing and controlling natural environment 
for individual and social needs.” Under 
this topic, problems concerned with the 
conservation of natural resources are 


.listed in every grade from preschool 


through the twelfth grade. 

In the Kansas Program for the Im- 
provement of Instruction, published by 
the State department of education, as 
are all the publications referred to, the 
curriculum is built around eight. major 
areas, different phases of which are 
taught in all grades above the third. One 
of these areas, “protecting human and 
material resources,” suggests such topics 
for study as “water supply,” “game pre- 
serves,” “historical spots,” “electric 
power,” “minerals,” “soils.” 

The Mississippi Program for the Im- 
provement of Instruction is issued in two 
sections, one for elementary and one for 
secondary schools. Material is organ- 
ized around nine major phases of life, 
one of which is “conserving and improv- 
ing material conditions.” Illustrative 
units recommended for grades 1 to 6 in- 
clude “taking care of our animal friends,” 
“trees in our neighborhood,” “frogs and 
toads,” “improving plant life,” “prevent- 
ing and controlling floods.” Illustrative 
units for the secondary grades include 
“protecting the soil from _ erosion,” 
“adapting industries to our natural re- 
sources,” “conserving and improving the 
soil of our community.” 

New Mexico’s State Department of Ed- 
ucation issues A Reorganization of the 
Social-Studies Program. This is a pro- 
posed course of study organized around 
ten areas of living, each of which is 
taught in some of its aspects in each 
grade through the eighth. One area is 
“conservation. of natural resources,” 
under which are such topics as “The need 
for * conservation,’ “water,” “forests,” 
“soil,” “minerals,” “plant and animal 
life,” “scenic and recreational resources.” 

A bulletin of the State Department of 
Tennessee, Looking Ahead With Tennes- 
see Schools, outlines a core curriculum 
around nine “most persistent social prob- 
lems,” one of which, “protecting and con- 
serving life, health, and resources,” sug- 
gests activities and materials concerned 
with aspects of conservation suitable for 
grades 1-12, inclusive. 

The Virginia State course for elemen- 
tary grades in which materials of instruc- 
tion are organized around 11 “major 
functions of social life’ was one of the 
early courses to be organized in this man- 
ner. One of the functions is entitled Pro- 
duction and Conservation of Health, 
Property, and Natural Resources. Con- 


servation in some of its aspects is in- 


cluded in each grade from 1 through 11. 


Content Material 


Another form of presenting conserva- 
tion in State courses of study is through 
special bulletins or special courses of 
study specifically devoted to conservation 
instruction, usually including a variety of 
conservation content material with em- 
phasis on State and local resources. An 
example is California’s Naiural Wealth: 
A Conservation Guide for Secondary 
Schools. This bulletin aims “to supply 
teachers of all grades with the basic in- 
formation necessary to the development 
of suitable instructional materials in con- 
servation and in relating these materials 
to the existing curriculum.” One chapter 
is devoted to ways in which conservation 
may be integrated with instruction in 
other subjects, such as, natural science, 
chemistry, physics, health and safety, so- 
cial studies, English, mathematics, art, 
home economics. 

Several additional States have publica- 
tions similar in type and with at least one 
of the same objectives, namely, that of 
presenting content material for school 
use, generally on all levels, descriptive of 
the State’s resources and how they should 
be used and conserved. Colorado, Flor- 
ida, Georgia, Michigan, Pennsylvania, 
and Ohio are examples. 

Colorado’s Wealth, is a bulletin issued 
recently for classroom use on Conserva- 
tion of natural resources. The content 
of this bulletin is addressed to teachers of 
all grades and presents source material 
essential in introducing curricular ac- 
tivities in conservation. Conservation of 
Florida’s Wildlife Resources, issued by the 
State Department of Education of that 
State, concerns the status of wildlife of 
Florida and measures used to conserve it. 
Natural Resources of Georgia is a pres- 
entation of factual material prepared for 
teachers and high-school pupils. Mich- 
igan Today, published by the State De- 
partment of Michigan, presents “such 
facts as teachers should know concerning 
physical and human resources of the 
State.” 

Two additional content bulletins wor- 
thy of mention come from Ohio and 
Pennsylvania, The Teacher Looks at 
Conservation, published by the Ohio 
State Department of Education, com- 
bines information concerning the State’s 
natural resources with suggestions as to 
their use and conservation. Conserva- 
tion Education issued by the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction of Penn- 
sylvania contains information on “re- 
sources, their value, how they can be 
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conserved, and how they can be used and 
preserved through conservation in Penn- 
Sylvania.” 


Uniis in State Publications 


A number of State departments of edy- 
cation prepare and distribute bulletins 
which present experience units or units 
of study on conservation topics. Exam- 
ples are, An Outline for a Unit on Con- 
servation, Safety, and First Aid, issued 
by the State Department of Education of 
Colorado; How to Protect Florida’s For- 
ests, issued by the Florida State Depart- 
ment of Education, including illustrative 
units for primary, intermediate, and ad- 
vanced grades on such topics as plants, 
trees, and shrubs; Natural Science Area of 
the Rural School Curriculum Guide, is- 
sued by the State Department of Public 
Instruction of Illinois. Other States 
publishing units on one or more phases 
of conservation are Kentucky, Maryland, 
Michigan, Nevada, Texas, Utah, and 
West Virginia. Since practically all pub- 
lications referred to were issued in 1940, 
1941, and 1942 by the respective State de- 
partments of education, they embody up- 
to-date material as well as newer prac- 
tices in educational method. 


Emphasis on Integration 

Many publications concerned with 
conservation stress the desirability of 
integrating this subject with other sub- 
jects in the curriculum. An example of 
this comes from Michigan, Report of 
Program Building Groups. This is a re- 
port of discussions by a committee con- 
cerned with developing emphasis on con- 
servation education. The committee is 
agreed that conservation should be 
taught in all grades and integrated with 
all subjects. 

In some of the State courses in which 
conservation is integrated with another 
subject or subjects, combinations are 
with one or the other of the following: 
Science, geography, or the social studies. 
Iowa’s Guide for Teaching Science in- 
cludes a number of conservation units; 
the Kansas Teachers’ Guide to the School 
Program of Studies includes conservation 
material under science for grades 4, 5, 6, 
and 8. Maryland’s Social Studies in the 
Elementary School includes a sixth-grade 
unit on “how conservation of resources 
enriches our ways of living.” Missouri’s 
Natural Sciences in the Secondary 
Schools includes a discussion of conser- 
vation of water, soil, forests, wildlife, and 
animals. New Hampshire includes con- 
servation in grades 7 and 8 as topics in its 
social studies course; and in New York, 
bulletins on “elementary school science” 
forygrades 1-6 and “community life,” a 








Personnel Appointed for 
All-Day School Program 


Of Extended Services 


Three specialists have been appointed 
in the U. S. Office of Education to carry 
on administrative and supervisory duties 
in relation to the program of extended 
school services for children of working 
mothers. These are Hazel F. Gabbard, 
Helen Ruth Henderson, and J. William 
Maucker. Several others are expected to 
be added to the staff, which will work 
under the general direction of Assistant 
Commissioner Bess Goodykoontz. 

Miss Gabbard comes to the Office of 
Education on leave of absence from the 
Rochester public schools, New York, 
where she is supervisor of WPA nursery 
schools and supervising teacher in par- 
ent education. She has studied in the 
fields of education, psychology, and 
child development both at American uni- 
versities and at the University of Vienna. 
Her experience, previous to going to the 
Rochester public schools, included teach- 
ing, research, and supervision at the 
Child Welfare Research Station, State 
University of Iowa, at the Neighborhood 
Center Nursery School in Philadelphia, 
and at the University of Rochester. 

Dr. Henderson, also on leave, is con- 
nected with the State Board of Educa- 
tion in Virginia, where for the past 10 
years she has been State supervisor of 
schools, with particular responsibility for 
elementary schools of the State. She has 
a background of teaching and of parent- 
teacher and community service in coun- 
ties of Virginia. She holds a Ph. D. de- 
gree from Columbia University. 

Dr. Maucker has in the past worked in 
the St. Louis public schools, at the State 
University of Iowa, and in the Omaha 
public schools. He comes immediately, 
on leave of absence, from the University 


of Missouri, where he holds a teaching 
position in the field of elementary educa- 
tion. His Ph. D. degree was earned at the 
State University of Iowa. 


Consultative Services 

Responsibilities of these and other per- 
sons who will be appointed to the Office of 
Education staff include consultative serv- 
ices to State education departments in 
setting up policies for the all-day school 
programs and in stimulating effort for 
provision of needed facilities in local 
communities. Through the coordination 
of Federal, State, and local services, it is 
hoped that children now being neglected 
because their mothers are at work.-all day 
will be adequately cared for through ex- 
tension of school programs to meet their 
needs. Other children, whose mothers 
are not now employed but would like to 
secure employment if they could be as- 
sured of adequate care for their children, 
will be similarly served. 

The all-day nursery school, junior 
kindergarten, and kindergarten will take 
care of children who are below first-grade 
age level. Planned activities for the be- 
fore-and-after-school hours will be pro- 
vided for older children who are already 
regularly attending school. 

The administrative and supervisory as- 
pects of the program are being financed 
through an allocation of emergency 
funds set aside by President Roosevelt. 
It is conceded that, if industry must have 
women workers, society must protect the 
children of these women. The program 
of extended school services is one of the 
measures adopted to make such protec- 
tion possible. 





seventh-grade program in the social 
studies, both include conservation mate- 
rials. New Jersey offers a slight varia- 
tion in issuing a Guide to Teaching 
Problems for American Democracy which 
includes units on “conservation of human 
resources.” 

Among the interesting ways in which 
conservation units or courses are pre- 
pared two examples, one from California 
and one from Arkansas, are worthy of 
special mention. In California, the Con- 
servation Guide for Secondary Schools 
was prepared and issued cooperatively by 
the California Conservation Council, 
primarily a lay group, and the California 


State Department of Education. ‘The 
guide is “designed to supply the teachers 
of all grades with the basic information 
necessary to the development of suitable 
instructional materials in conservation 
and in relating these materials to the 
existing program.” 

Nature Study and Conservation, issued 
by the State Department of Education 
of Arkansas, was prepared in the curric- 
ulum workshop of the University of Ar- 
kansas during a recent summer session. 
It includes a chapter on the need and 
purpose of conservation teaching, a dis- 

(Turn to page 18) 
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U. S. Navy 


Reserve Midshipmen 
Training Divided Into 
General and Special Classi- 
fications 


The Navy’s Reserve Midshipmen Train- 
ing Program has been divided into two 
classifications: Training for general 
service and training for special service. 
Men accepted in the V-7 program for 
general service will receive training for 
all types of duty, including principally 
courses that will fit them for duty aboard 
ship. Men accepted in the V-7 program 
for special service will receive training 
primarily for shore duty. 


Classification Standards 


In the general service classification 
physical standards are somewhat stricter 
than for special service. For general 
service, men must be between 5 feet, 
54 inches and 6 feet, 4 inches in height 
with weight proportionate. The mini- 
mum weight is 132 pounds. They must 
possess at least 18/20 vision, correctible 
with glasses to 20/20, and good color 
perception. They must also have 20 vital, 
serviceable, permanent teeth, including 
4 opposed molars and 4 opposed incisors. 

For special service, men must be be- 
tween 5 feet, 4 inches and 6 feet, 4 
inches in height and weigh at least 124 
pounds, with body proportionate. They 
must have 12/20 vision, correctible to 
20/20, and 18 sound, vital teeth. 

Applicants for general service must 
poSsess a college degree or be regularly 
enrolled juniors or seniors in an accred- 
itec college or university. They must 
also have two semester courses in college 
mathematics and trigonometry. Appli- 
cants for special service must possess or 
be candidates for a baccalaureate degree, 
with major in engineering, naval archi- 
tecture, mathematics, physics, electron- 
ics, chemistry, meteorology, industrial 
management, or business administration. 
Students majoring in Japanese, Chinese, 
Russian, or Malaysian, or in other fields 
of particular value to the naval service, 
may be accepted in limited number for 
special service upon prior approval of the 
Bureau of Naval Personnel. 


Undergraduates entering V-7 will be 
enlisted by the Joint College Procure- 
ment Board. College graduates may en- 
roll at offices of naval officer procure- 
ment, located in principal cities. They 
will start their training as apprentice 
seamen. At the conclusion of 1 month’s 
indoctrination, those apprentice seamen 
who for any reason are not recommended 
for appointment as reserve midshipmen 
will be discharged or, at their own re- 
quest, transferred to an enlisted status 
in the Naval Reserve. 

Upon completion of the indoctrination 
period, V-7 apprentice seamen are ap- 
pointed reserve midshipmen and ordered 
to an appropriate training center for 
3 months of additional intensive study. 
After successfully completing this train- 
ing, midshipmen are commissioned. 

As apprentice seamen, V-7 candidates 
are paid $50 a month, in addition to their 
keep. While midshipmen, they will be 
paid on the basis of $780 per year, from 
which they must provide articles of uni- 
form, books. and clothing. 


Naval Aviation 
Technicians 


One against three were the odds when 
a lieutenant in the Navy and his radio- 
gunner attacked three Japanese bombers. 
The lieutenant was unable to maneuver 
his plane into position to use fixed guns, 
but his radio-gunner brought his free .50 
calibers into play, shot down one bomber, 
irreparably damaged another, and drove 
the third into flight. 

In the fighting over Java 12 Japanese 
fighters attacked a big Navy bomber. 
The pilot put his ship in a dive trying to 
escape. Bail-out orders were given. But 
the machinist’s mate realized that the 
gunners would not have time to jump. 
He grabbed the controls himself, brought 
the plane down just as a Japanese bullet 
pierced his back. All of the men, includ- 
ing the machinist’s mate, were saved. 

Naval Aviation needs men like this 
gunner and mate—100,000 of them this 
year and every year until the war is 
won—trained technicians to patch up the 
engines, repair the fabric, attach the 
bombs, and man the free guns. 

The Navy must work and work fast. In 
less than 3 months it has spent some 
$25,000,000 on two huge aviation main- 





tenance bases at Norman, Okla., and 
Memphis, Tenn., to provide just such 
trained men for aviation combat duty. 


Typical Enterprise 

The Norman development is typical of 
the new enterprises that are mushroom- 
ing out of corn fields and potato patches 
in the inland States. In this university 
town, some 20 miles south of Oklahoma 
City, the Navy has built more than 100 
buildings over 1,300 acres, and set up 
complete facilities for three schools— 
aviation machinist mates, aviation met- 
alsmiths, and aviation ordnancemen. 

Every 6 months, 440 AMM’s (Navy for 
mechanics) and 2,200 AMs (metalsmiths) 
will graduate to active duty with the 
fleet. Every 4 months, more than 2,000 
ordnancemen will be ordered to active 
duty in combat areas or at naval shore 
stations. 

Roughly, an aviation mechanic is 
trained to know every phase of main- 
taining and operating an airplane and 
its equipment under all service condi- 
tions. He learns to cover wings with 
fabric, to repair holes and tears, to splice 
cables and adjust brakes, to inspect hy- 
draulic systems and tighten propeller 
pitches, to know the grades and propor- 
tions of lubricants, and the complex 
principles of combustion engines. He 
must be able to take a plane apart and 
put it together again. He is the back- 
bone of aviation, the man behind the man 
in the cockpit. 

An aviation metalsmith is concerned, 
as his name implies, with the metal work 
of an airplane. His course involves basic 
shop work with mechanical drawing and 
hand tools to ready him for soft solder- 
ing, power tools, welding and cutting, 
finishing and heat treating. 


With Fire Power 


“An ordnance man is responsible for 
everything that a plane fights with,” is 
the Navy definition. Chiefly, he works 
with fire power. He must know how to 
assemble, disassemble, and maintain the 
.30 and .50 caliber machine guns and 20 
and 37 mm cannon, to install and align 
the gun sights, to synchronize firing 
through propellers, to load bombs and 
torpedoes. He must know pyrotechnics: 
Incendiaries, float lights, rockets, and 
parachute flares. His duties also include 
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makeup of Lombs and bomb fuses, pro- 
ficiency, safety and stowage of small 
arms, preparation and maintenance of 
aerial towing equipment. 

At Memphis and other schools the avi- 
ation radioman, fourth big classification 
under the Navy system, gets his training. 
After a preliminary course, he receives 2 
months of specialized training on code, 
semaphore, blinker. signal flags, practi- 
cal operation of radio equipment, and 






a” Personnel 


The War Department has announced 
new Army regulations listing the aero- 
nautical ratings open to officers, warrant 
officers, fight officers, and enlisted men 
of the U. S. Army, and placing command 
of tactical units of the Army Air Forces 
only in Air Corps officers qualified as 
pilots. The new regulations also clarify 
the status of flying officers entitled to 
flight pay. 

Twelve ratings are open to officers, 
warrant officers, and flight officers who 
qualify under regulations prescribed by 
the Commanding General of the Army 
Air Forces or any officer he may desig- 
nate. They are command pilot, senior 
pilot, pilot, senior balloon pilot, balloon 
pilot, senior service pilot, service pilot, 
senior aircraft observer, aircraft ob- 
server, technical observer, glider pilot, 
and liaison pilot. Enlisted men of the 
Army of the United States are eligible for 
all ratings except that of technical ob- 
server, which can be held only by an Air 
Corps officer and qualified pilot. 

With three exceptions, only flying offi- 
cers rated as pilots of service type air- 
craft who are commissioned in the Air 
Corps, and qualified permanent generals 
of the line who hold pilot ratings for 
service types may command tactical units 
of the Army Air Forces, posts, camps, 
stations, depots, schools, and other com- 
mands. 


Command of Air Transport 

The exceptions are in air transport 
units or where the unit is equipped solely 
with liaison aircraft or with gliders. 
Command of an Air Transport unit may 
rest with any flying officer, not neces- 
sarily commissioned in the Air Corps, 
who holds the rating of senior service 
pilot or service pilot. Any flying officer 
with rating of liaison pilot may command 
a tactical unit equipped with that type 
of aircraft, and glider pilots may com- 
mand units equipped solely with gliders. 

Pilots of service types of aircraft, who 





must pass rigid courses of proficiency in 
all subjects. What’s more, he must know 
how to operate and maintain machine 
guns. In this war an aviation radioman 
is more than just a “Sparks”; he !s also 
a fighter. 

On these men—mechanics, metal- 
smiths, ordnance men, and radiomen— 
the life of every pilot depends. To win 
this war, their. training must be good. 
The Navy is seeing that it is. 


.U. S. Army Air Forces 


SaeNew Army Regulations List Ratings of Flying 


may be eligible to command under the 
above regulations, are designated as any 
officer, warrant officer, flight officer, or 
enlisted man of the Army of the United 
States who on July 2, 1926, held any aero- 
nautical rating as pilot, or who has sub- 
sequently been or may hereafter be 
granted rating as command pilot, senior 
pilot, pilot, senior balloon pilot, balloon 
pilot, senior service pilot, service pilot, 
glider pilot, or liaison pilot. 

A fiying officer entitled to flight pay— 
50 percent of base pay—is designated as 
one who has been granted rating as a 
pilot on service types of planes, or rating 
as aircraft observer, or as any other 
member. of a combat crew. Combat 
crews include bombardiers, navigators, 
photographers, radio operators, and gun- 
ners. 

The regulation also provides that for 
the duration of the war, plus 6 months, 
flight surgeons and commissioned officers 
or warrant officers undergoing flying 
training shall be considered as flying of- 
ficers. 


Women’s Ferrying 
Squadron Planned 


An experimental unit of women pilots 
for ferrying operations will be established 
by The Air Transport Command, accord- 
ing to announcement by the War Depart- 
ment. The Air Transport Command is 
responsible for the ferrying of all Army 
aircraft from factories in this country to 
domestic air fields and for combat units 
overseas. 

To be known as the Women’s Auxiliary 
ferrying Squadron, the unit, under ten- 
tative plans, will consist initially of about 
50 women, all of whom will be on Civil 
Service status. It is estimated that about 
40 of these will be active pilots and the 
others assigned to administrative duties. 
The women pilots, initially, will be limited 
to flying smaller aircraft, such as train- 








ing and liaison type airplanes, within the 
United States. 

Qualifications for the women pilots will 
be substantially the same as those for 
male civilian pilots now employed on 
Civil Service status by the Air Transport 
Commard. Minimum requirements for 
women ferrying candidates, as fixed by 
The Air Transport Command, include: 

1. Age limits between 21 and 35, in- 

clusive. 

2. High-school education. 

3. Commercial license with 200- 

horsepower rating. 

4. Not less than 500 hours logged 

and certified flying time. 

5. American citizenship. 

6. Cross-country flying experience. 
The applicant must pass a thorough 
flight check in an Army plane of the 
trainer type. 

Women pilots will receive a_ special! 
course of instruction, lasting from a 
month to 6 weeks, to acquaint them with 
the operation of military aircraft, mili- 
tary organization and procedure, routes, 
and other related subjects. It is planned 
to take these pilots into The Air Trans- 
port Command in groups of 10 to 15. 

While on Civil Service status the 
women ferrying pilots will be paid at the 
rate of $3,000 perannum, At the expira- 
tion of a 90-day service period, the candi- 
dates meeting the requirements will be 
eligible for permanent appointment into 
the Women’s Auxiliary Ferrying 
Squadron, 

Applications for duty in the new squad- 
ron may be made by letter to The Air 
Transport Command, Army Air Forces, 
War Department, Washington, D. C. 


Air Transport Command 
Offers Chance for 
Technicians To Advance 


The Army Air Forces Air Transport 
Command, which is flying more miles and 
carrying more freight and passengers 
than did all of the Nation’s commercial! 
air lines prior to the war, needs skilled 
radiomen and other specialists to keep its 
fleet of transport (cargo) planes at peak 
performance to supply the fighting forces 
of the United Nations with vitally needed 
matériel, the War Department points out. 

While the men will be enlisted as pri- 
vates, it is expected that because of their 
technical training many of them will re- 
ceive technician and noncommissioned 
officer ratings. 

Noncommissioned officers under the 
present pay rates receive as high as $138 
per month as master sergeant, with pro- 
portionate pay for all lower grades. In 
addition, free food, quarters, clothing, 
and medical care are provided. Some of 
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these men will be assigned to foreign 
service and receive an additional 10 Per- 
cent of their base pay; some will be on 
flying duty and receive an extra 50 per- 
cent of base pay; all will have chance for 
rapid advancement. 

Application for enlistment is made di- 
rect to any of the stations of the Air 
Transport Command, or to Lt. Col. Rich- 
ard C. Lowman, Chief of Personnel, Army 
Air Forces Air Transport Command, 
Washington, D.C. The applicant is then 
sent to the nearest United States Army 
Recruiting Station with a letter request- 
ing that he be sent to the Air Transport 
Command Replacement Training Center 
at Las Vegas, N. Mex. 

Clearance must be obtained from the 
local Selective Service board to insure 
that no man needed in his present job 
to produce war material is enlisted. The 
applicant will also receive an oral trade 
test from the United States Employment 
Service. 


Air-Line Hostess Qualifi- 
cations Modified 


Air-line hostesses are still needed by 
air lines according to information in a 
document, Air-Line Hostesses, recently 
revised by the U. S. Office of Education. 
Standards for employment of hostesses 
have been modified. Formerly most air- 
line hostesses were registered nurses. 
Since registered nurses are in great de- 
mand for war services, it has not been 
possible to retain hostesses with nurse 
qualifications nor in general to secure 
additional hostesses having these qualifi- 
cations. 

The impetus given to air transportation 
through war efforts has increased the 
need of air-line hostesses, and it is pre- 
dicted that with greater participation of 
women in work formerly carried on by 
men, women will have a greater part in 
the operation of air lines. In regard to 
qualifications of young women seeking 
employment of this type, Air-Line Host- 
esses states that “the applicant must pos- 
sess charm, personality, poise, evident in- 
telligence, a general attractive appear- 
ance, clearly indicated refinement, good 
moral character, ability to wear clothes 
Well, speak distinctly, use good English, 
and evident enthusiasm for employment 
as an air hostess.” 

The age range in general at the time 
of employment is between 21 and 26 
years, although one air line makes an 
upper limit of 28 years of age. Nor- 
mally married women are not employed 
as air-line hostesses. However, excep- 
tions are made to this rule. Height 
usually ranges between 5 feet 2 inches 


and 5 feet 5 inches, and weight at time of 
employment betWeen 100 and 125 pounds. 

The rates of pay for air-line hostesses 
range from $100 to $150 a month with 
additional funds for expenses while the 
hostess is away from the home base. 
During the training period, which aver- 
ages about 3 months, the air-line hostess 
receives the minimum pay. Air lines 
modify these rates of pay to suit their 
particular situations. 


A Safety Measure 


The hostess duties and responsibilities 
range from providing reading and writ- 
ing materials, answering questions, and 
serving lunches to assisting passengers 
with connections and reservations. It 
is stated that “hostesses are actually a 
safety measure; they were incorporated 
into the crews so that the copilots might 
devote their time to their duty in the 
cockpit, caring for the large equipment 
now being used. It is absolutely essen- 
tial that the copilot be in the cockpit 
during take-off and landing, and during 
rough weather, when there is special 
need for the hostess in the cabin. Host- 
esses also can create a feeling of secu- 
rity among the passengers by performing 
simple duties with an air of confidence, 
just as other women would do while on 
the ground.” 

The document Air-Line Hostesses, U.S. 
Office of Education Misc. 2202, provides 
a list of air lines employing hostesses, and 
may be secured free by writing to the 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D.C. 


Recent Aviation 
Books For High- 
School Use 


AYLING, KEITH. How Every Boy Can 
Prepare for Aviation Service. New York. 
Garden City Publishing Company, Inc. 
1942. 125 p. 50 cents. 

Discusses the types of aviation jobs and 
the background required for each. Offers 
concise and accurate information being re- 
quested by youth groups. 

HAMBURG, MERRILL and TWENEY, GEORGE. 
The American Student Flyer. New York. 
Pitman Publishing Corporation. 1942. 
692 p. $1.50. 

Provides material to conduct pre-flight 
courses successfully. Student pilots will find 
useful information in taking the written ex- 
amination for pilot’s license. The book also 


will interest those who wish to acquaint them- 
selves with the fundamentals of aviation. 


Look, Rosert C. Aircraft Sheet Metal 
Workers’ Manual. Chicago. Goodheart- 
Willcox Company, Inc. 1942. 122 p. 


Information for this book has been gath- 
ered from many sources and is given in con- 
derised form, containing only the fundamen- 








tals as suggested by technicians of major air- 
craft factories. 

MacGrecor, Lestie. The Aircraft Ap- 
prentice. New York. Pitman Publishing 
Corporation. 1942. 134 p. 


The purpose of this book is to secure the 
interest of boys who possess mechanical apti- 
tude and are desirous of entering the aircraft 
manufacturing field. 


SuHIELps, Bert A., Lt. Comdr., USNR. 
Meteorology and Air Navigation. New 
York. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
1942. 285 p. $2.25. 


A revision of parts III and IV of the au- 
thor’s Air Pilot Training. Elementary prin- 
ciples are explained. No previous technical 
education is required to understand each 
subject. The explanation of each basic prin- 
ciple is tied in with its application to the 
appropriate type of flight problem or proce- 
dure 

SHIELDS, Bert A., Lt. Comdr., USNR. 
Principles of Aircraft Engines. New 
York. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
1942. 378p $1.88. 


Gives the story of aircraft engines. Sec- 
ondary school students can learn from it how 
engines are constructed and operated, how 
they function in airplane flying, different 
types of aircraft engines and the advantages 
of each 

SHIELDS, Bert A., Lt. Comdr., USNR. 
Principles of Flight. New York. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 1942. 
363 p $1.88 


A nontechnical treatment of aeronautics 
adapted to the needs of young people who 
are likely to take to the air. Develops infor- 
mational background required by air cadets 
of the armed forces. Is geared to the com- 
prehension of average secondary school stu- 
dents, and is well illustrated. 

WADDEN, WILLIAM R., and WILLETT, 
James G., Lt. Comdr., USNR. Aviation 
Mathematics. (American Edition.) 
New York. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
1942. 136 p. 


Based on a British text used in preparing 
cadets for the Royal Air Force and the Air 
Training Corps. Changes needed to adapt 
the book to American use have been made by 
an experienced teacher of mathematics who 
has also taught aviation mathematics. 


Writing Lesson Copy 


In the Utica Public School system, 
teachers of years 3 to 8, inclusive, are 
using conservation and safety informa- 
tion in penmanship practice periods, ac- 
cording to a report from A. Lucilla Mc- 
Calmont, supervisor of penmanship. 

One lesson bulletin gives air raid rules 
issued by the Office of Civilian Defense. 
Another bulletin includes the following 
information on the uses of rubber: A 
medium tank requires 1,750 pounds; a 
gas mask, almost 2 pounds; a flying for- 
tress 1,250 pounds; a pontoon bridge 
3,200 pounds; a_ battleship requires 
enouch rubber to equip 2.000 automobiles 
with 5 tires ecci, 
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Administrators and teachers through- 
out the country are reorganizing school 
curriculums to make greater contribu- 
tions to winning the war. Since this is 
a responsibility involving the efforts of 
many, the workshop can be a means for 
developing and implementing effective 
programs. The following account of how 
one community workshop functioned in 
carrying out a health program may be 
helpful to those who are now planning 
projects for teachers in service. 


Studying in the Community 


The teachers enrolled in the Calhoun 
County, Mich., community workshop, ac- 
’ cording to Vivian Drenckhahn, director, 
worked intensively for 6 weeks on school 
problems relating to war efforts, particu- 
larly in the fields of health and civic edu- 
cation. This workshop was one of four 
held in the Michigan Community Health 
Project area during the past summer, all 
of which were sponsored by the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and the University of 
Michigan in cooperation with the W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation. 

University staff members worked with 
teachers in their local community setting, 
coordinating the available resources in 
helping to solve problems identified by 
the school groups. The Calhoun County 
workshop was housed in the school sys- 
tem of Albion, Mich., an industrial city 
of 8,345. Seven staff members from var- 
ious sections of the United States were 
selected to work with the 50 participants, 
including teachers and administrators 
from rural, graded elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, and graduate fellowship 
students. Some of the group, returning 
to the teaching field after long absence, 
were interested in refresher work. 

Teachers were able to register for 
courses giving graduate or undergradu- 
ate credits in the fields of sociology, pub- 
lic health practice, education, or library 
science. The contributions of staff mem- 
bers from all fields became integrated in 
the solving of individual problems and in 
group thinking. 


Working Groups Crganize 


Working groups were formulated by 
participants having similar interests or 
problems. Among the groups organized 
were: The War and the Child; School, 
Home, and Community Relationships; 
School Health Education Problems’ Nu- 





Community Workshop in Health 
and Civic Education 


trition and the School Lunch; The Pur- 
poses of Education Today; Use of Books, 
Bulletins, and Visual Materials in Teach- 
ing; Organizing the Library; and Evalu- 
ation of Educational Activities. To do 
more intensive work in each group, com- 
mittees were formed. The work of all 
committees and groups was shared by 
others through reports which were mime- 
ographed and discussed by the entire 
group. 

The daily program, kept flexible to 
meet needs, was built around the expe- 
riences of the group. Except for general 
meetings, in which everyone took part, 
participants selected from among the 
activities scheduled those that were most 
helpful to them. The participants could 
observe or help in the demonstration 
school which was in session during the 
forenoon, or work in groups, committees, 
or individually. 

The resources which were drawn upon 
in solving problems, although differing 
for each individual, can be illustrated by 
one of the eight working groups, namely, 
“Nutrition and the School] Lunch.” The 
types of experiences helpful to partici- 
pants in working on this problem are 
briefly related. 


Group Meetings on Nutrition and the 
Scheol Lunch ? 


Although everyone was interested in 
the problem of nutrition and received 
help through general meetings, commit- 
tee work, reading, conferences, and par- 
ticipating in the lunch program, nearly 
half of the participants worked more in- 
tensively in this area. A staff member 
trained in home economics, nutrition, 
and health education assumed responsi- 
bility for leadership in this work. Work- 
ing sessions centered around the follow- 
ing problems listed by the participants: 


1. What are the newer findings in nu- 
trition? 

2. How can teachers work with parents 
on a school nutrition program? 

3. Why should the school organize 
lunch programs? 

4. What are the kinds of educational 
activities centering around the 
nutrition program to be developed 
with boys and girls? 

5. What can we do about poor eating 
habits? 

6. What kind of noon hour activities 
can be planned to contribute to 
child growth? 

7. How do we go about organizing a 
lunch program in a rural school? 
In a city school? 

8. What are some of the books, pam- 
phlets, and bulletins helpful to 
— to children? to par- 
ents 


Utilization of Available Resources 











In addition to regular work with staff 
members, a specialist in parent education 
and nutrition from the Michigan Depart- 
ment of Health helped teachers with 
problems relating to this important area. 
A public health nurse from the Calhoun 
County Health Department who had re- 
cently completed graduate study in nu- 
trition worked with the group in inter- 
preting the application of nutrition 
knowledge to daily family living and 
school living. The public health engi- 
neer, also from the Calhoun Health De- 
partment, assisted in discussions of 
proper methods of dishwashing, storing 
food, handling food, screening, and other 
problems relating to lunchroom sanita- 
tion. He also arranged a tour to a 
restaurant to observe approved practices; 
to a milk plant to observe pasteurization 
and care of milk; and to the water plant 
to observe protective measures. 


Library Facilities 

A large selection of books, pamphlets, 
and other materials relating to the prob- 
lems being studied were available in the 
workshop library. Special exhibits of 
teaching materials in nutrition and of 
certain phases of the work, such as pas- 
teurization of milk and whole grain and 
enriched products, were arranged for the 
group and for visitors from the com- 
munity. 

Colored slides of school lunch programs 
in operation under situations similar to 
those in which the participants worked, 
numerous movies, and various charts 
were among the visual materials used 
frequently and advantageously. 


Individual Conferences 

In evaluating workshop activities at 
the end of the 6-week period, partici- 
pants considered the individual confer- 
ence with staff member of the greatest 
value. During the conference it was 
possible for staff member and participant 
to review progress made, and to think 
through next steps. Participants often 
arranged for conferences to be held in 
their respective schools, so that facilities 
and equipment could be reviewed and 
teaching problems discussed more real- 
istically. School board members, par- 
ents, and superintendents often partici- 
pated in these conferences. 


Observing Nutrition Teaching 

The study of nutrition in the two dem- 
onstration classrooms in which children 
from grades 1 through 8 were enrolled 
culminated in the children participating 
in every phase of a noon lunch program. 
Teachers enrolled in the workshop had 
the opportunity to observe and help in 
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this, as well as in other phases of the 
demonstration school. 


Serving Lunches 

Since many of the teachers had no 
experience with school lunches, it was 
decided to serve lunches once a week to 
the group. To carry out this program 
successfully, it was necessary to study 
food values, to plan and evaluate menus, 
' to transform a plain room into an at- 
tractive eating place, to secure screens 
for the kitchen windows, to study proper 
methods of handling, cooking, and stor- 
ing food, to make decisions on proper 
methods of serving food and washing 
dishes, and finally to plan for restful and 
enjoyable noon-hour activities suitable 
for children such as story telling, music, 
and rest periods. The activities in the 
arts and crafts room functioned through 
the making of table mats and the deco- 
rating of the tables and walls in the room. 


Community Relationships 

All phases of the workshop program 
were discussed in the community with 
school-board members, civic leaders, par- 
ents, health-department personnel, the 
administrative personnel of the schools, 
and groups such as the Rotary Club. 
The newspapers were generous in in- 
terpreting the activities through daily 
columns, a series of feature articles, and 
editorials. Working closely with the com- 
munity made it possible to formulate or 
initiate sound and far-reaching plans 
for action. 


Plans for Action 

During the 6-week workshop period, 
the participants prepared for meeting 
more effectively the wartime needs of 
boys and girls in their schools. Plans 
were made for initiating better school 
health programs, for organizing noon 
lunch programs and nutrition teaching 
programs, for reorganizing libraries for 
the use of boys and girls and for recrea- 
tional as well as vocational needs, and 
for making fundamental changes in- 
volving the entire curriculum to meet the 
needs of today. 

In order to implement these plans, ar- 
rangements were made for a continua- 
tion of working sessions involving all 
teacher groups in the county. Partici- 
pants in the workshop served as leaders 
in helping to put into action health and 
civic education programs. 

The participants had gained through 
an experience program insight into the 
scope of health and civic education, re- 
newed confidence in the soundness of 
democratic procedures, and enthusiasm 
to carry out convictions in educating for 
the “four freedoms.” 





‘) Libraries and the War € 





Cooperation of Librarians 
Requested by OWI Director 


Elmer Davis, Director of the Office of 
War Information, has issued this mes- 
sage to the librarians of the Nation: 

One of the first acts of the Japanese 
in the Philippines was to destroy an 
American library. The policy of the Nazis 
and the fascists toward libraries, libra- 
rians, writers of books, and readers of 
books has long been familiar to us. The 
Japanese by their act of barbarism 
adopted the Nazi policy for themselves. 

But they did more than that. They 
brought directly home to Americans the 
menace of this war to American civiliza- 
tion, American culture, and American 
books—as well as those who use Ameri- 
can books, produce American books, and 
care for American books. Most of us 
have realized for a long time that we 
Americans were not immune. The fact 
is now made apparent to all of us. 

The consequence is to underline em- 
phatically the position of librarians in 
this war. They are combatants from this 
time on in all countries where free li- 
braries and a free culture still exist. As 
combatants they have a right to know 
what their combatant duties are—in 
what ways they can fight back and what 
fronts are committed to their charge. 

Library associations and meetings of 
librarians all over the country have been 
devoted for many months to the con- 
sideration of these problems. From my 
point of view as the Director of the Office 
of War Information, there is one front 
on which the services of librarians are 
urgently required. Librarians occupy a 
position in American life which enables 
them to see to it that the people of this 
country have the facts before them. 


Directing Readers 

Teachers and writers can and do per- 
form useful services on this front, but 
neither writers nor teachers have at their 
disposition in their professional work the 
facilities which the librarian employs. 

The librarian has around him, or 
should have, the books in which the facts 
are presented—the books in which the 
problems are posed, the considerations 
are reviewed, and the facts are made evi- 
dent. Librarians in their professional 
duty are continually concerned with the 
problem of directing their readers to the 


materials which their readers require. 
In the present war, as never before, this 
duty of librarians asSumes a first and 
pressing importance and librarians in 
consequence carry a responsibility such 
as they have never carried in our history. 

I have been gratified to note the con- 
cern of the various library associations 
with this problem. The Office of War 
Information would be happy indeed to 
be of service to these associations and 
to individual librarians in meeting the 
various problems which have presented 
themselves. A part—and one of the 
most important parts of the work of the 
Office of War Information—can only be 
successfully performed with the cooper- 
ation of American libraries and American 
librarians. I am profoundly grateful 
for the offers of cooperation which have 
come to me, and I, for my part, should 
like to offer in return the fullest coopera- 
tion by my Office and all its members. 
American librarians have already taken 
up the challenge with which this war has 
faced them. I should like to work beside 
them in the common cause. 


Institute on War Issues 

With the cooperation of the Office of 
War Information, the American Library 
Association Committee on Libraries and 
the War conducted at the Library of 
Congress a 2-day institute for librarians 
on war issues. From points near Wash- 
ington, about 100 school, college, public, 
special, and extension librarians assem- 
bled to consider basic problems involved 
in the war and to plan for action. The 
obligations and responsibilities of librar- 
ians in the crisis were outlined by Robert 
J. Blakely of the Office of War Informa- 
tion. Marquis L. Childs, a Washington 
journalist, presented the problems in- 
volved in the application of the four free- 
doms, with special emphasis on minority 
and racial questions. 

Some of the major economic aspects 
of the war were covered by Roderick H. 
Riley, Assistant Director of Research in 
the Office of Price Administration who 
opened the discussion of finance versus 
production in our war economy. Con- 
sideration centered around the problems 
of dwindling consumer goods and in- 
creased spending power resulting from 
the expanding war industries. Margaret 
Culkin Banning described the vital role 
of women in this war, basing her obser- 
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vations in large part upon the experience 
of Great Britain. In her opinion, li- 
brarians as vendors of information, must 
see that women workers are supplied with 
technical literature necessary to increase 
their industrial competence, and that 
women on the home front have the read- 
ing material placed before them which 
will make them thoroughly aware of is- 
sues in the world crisis. 

Delegates to the institute devoted the 
final session to a consideration of what 
shall be done about it. They discussed 
the neutral versus active role of the li- 
brarian, the need for advance informa- 
tion regarding the vital issues so that 
printed materials can be stocked, and 
measures for getting books to that part 
of the population which does not now 
use the library. 


Preaviation Book Exhibit 


An exhibit of books on preflight aero- 
nautics for junior and senior high school 
students opened recently in the Teachers’ 
Reference Room of the New York Public 
Library, 127 East 58th Street. Over 60 
publishers cooperated by supplying text- 
- books on aviation, meteorology, mathe- 
matics, and other supplementary reading 
designed for use in preaviation courses 
in junior and senior high schools. 


Workshop Courses 


As a result of the war, many elemen- 
tary schools are without librarians or 
adequate library service. As a means of 
overcoming this shortage, the Board of 
Education of Newark, N. J., has approved 
Superintendent Rolfe’s proposal for giv- 
ing library training to teachers already 
in service. 

Workshop courses in elementary school 
library service will be set up at Newark 
Teachers College. A small number of 
teachers, perhaps five a term, who are 
interested in library work, will be as- 
signed in charge of libraries. They will 
be required to take the training courses 
and pass the city examination for teach- 
er-librarians before they are finally ap- 
pointed as librarians. The objective is 
to provide library service in all but the 
smallest schools. 


Do You Know This Region? 


The Library of Congress is preparing 
a classified list of people in the United 
States who have competent knowledge 
of India, Burma, Ceylon, or Tibet. This 
project, which is being directed by the 
Indic Section of the Asiatic Division, will 
group authors, journalists, technicians, 
business people, language experts, and 
scholars according to their specialty. 


Nutrition Specialist 
Appointed 


In cooperation with the Nutrition Di- 
vision of the Office of Defense Heaith 
and Welfare Services, Vivian Drenck- 
hahn has been appointed Senior Special- 
ist in Nutrition in the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. The appointment has been 
made to meet increased demands on the 
Office of Education for assistance to 
Schools in nutrition education. Miss 
Drenckhahn will work with the Office 
of Education Nutrition Committee which 
has representatives from elementary, 
rural, health, business, agriculture, and 
home economics education, and will as- 
sist with preparation of nutrition ma- 
terials for use in schools, and with de- 
velopment of State and community pro- 
grams in nutrition education. 

Miss Drenckhahn’s professional train- 
ing includes undergraduate work at the 
University of Minnesota in home eco- 
nomics and education, and graduate 
work at Cornell University where she re- 
ceived the M.S. degree in nutrition. She 
received a Certificate in Public Health 
from Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology where she continued graduate 
study. 

During the past 3 years, Miss Drenck- 
hahn has worked in the Michigan Com- 
munity Health Project area as educa- 
tional consultant in schools, sponsored 
by the University of Chicago, the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and the W. K. Kel- 
logg Foundation. For the past 3 sum- 
mers, she directed community workshops, 
all of which emphasized health and civic 
education in Calhoun County, Mich. 
Previously, she worked in elementary and 
secondary schools in Minnesota and New 
York in the fields of home economics, 
health education, and nutrition. 


Conservation 


(From page 12) 


cussion of the manner in which a con- 
servation program should be adminis- 
tered, and groups of instructional units 
for the primary, intermediate, junior, and 
senior high-school grades. In several 
States courses of study, teaching guides, 
and content materials are prepared with 
the cooperation of the respective State 
conservation departments. 


Local Schoo! District Courses 


Supplementing State courses are a 
number of county and city courses. 
These are generally similar to the State 








course issued by the State departments 
of education in which the counties and 
cities are located, but often more de- 
tailed and more nearly adapted to the 
specific local conditions. Nine of the 
California counties have developed spe- 
cial material concerned with conserva- 
tion education; two counties in Illinois; 
one in Iowa; three in Maryland, and at 
least one in Missouri, North Carolina, and 
a few other States have followed a simi- 
lar course. 


Potential Values 


Among city courses of study, that is- 
sued in Minneapolis, Minn., is an out- 
standing example of the potential vaiues 
of conservation instruction for children 
in large cities. A mimeographed 
pamphlet, A Siudy in Conservation, con- 
tains suggestive material for use in the 
elementary school beginning’ with the 
kindergarten and proceeding through 
grades 1-6. This pamphlet was pre- 
pared by a committee under the direc- 
tion of the adviser in science to the Min- 
neapolis public schools. It presents daia 
concerning importance of conservation 
study in schools, how it may be in- 
tegrated with other school subjects, and 
illustrations of work carried on in the 
schools to show how conservation study 
is made effective in actual practice. 
Other cities with special courses or bulle- 
tins on conservation include Fresno, 
Calif.; Council Bluffs, Iowa; Baltimore. 
Md.; New Rochelle, N. Y.; Appleton and 
Beloit, Wis. 


Ins ruction Nation-wide 


State courses of study in conservation 
are on file in the Office of Education, 
also from Minnesota, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Vermont, Washing- 
ton, Wisconsin. 

As would be expected, State and local 
courses of study in conservation empha- 
size specific problems, resources, and 
conservation practices for the area con- 
cerned. They are, however, of far more 
than local interest. School officials in 
general and students interested in con 
servation and conservation instructions 
the former, particularly, will find them 
interesting and suggestive in both method 
and content. Many are available in edu- 
cational libraries even outside of thé 
areas in which they were issued. They 
can generally be secured by such libraries 
and individuals from the issuing agen- 
cies—by addressing the superintendent of 
schools or the State superintendent of 
public instruction in case of State publi- 
cations, of the particular area. 
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Teacher Losses and Supply 
In Vocational Agriculture 


In Relation to War Effort 


A study of teacher losses and supply in 
yocational agriculture recently made by 
H. B. Swanson, specialist in agricultural 
education, U. S. Office of Education, may 
be summarized as follows: 


Summary of Main Points 

1. The war situation has increased the 
demands made upon teachers of voca- 
tional agriculture in providing systematic 
instruction in the field of agriculture. 
Regular programs have been modified to 
make the maximum contribution through 
instructional activities to achievement of 
goals set by the Secretary of Agriculture 
in the food-for-freedom program, to vic- 
tory gardens, farm-machinery repair, 
canning and preservation of foods, farm- 
labor supply, and related activities of an 
agricultural nature. 

2. From the standpoint of age, depend- 
ents, and training as reserve officers, a 
majority of teachers of vocational agri- 
culture are in preferred status for service 
with the armed forces. About 55 percent 
of the teachers of vocational agriculture 
employed for 1942-43 have been trained 
and placed in the past 5 years. Not all 
beginning teachers remain the full 5 
years. Had all remained, their average 
age would be approximately 23.2 years. 

3. Manpower demands of the armed 
services are drawing upon employed 
teachers of vocational agriculture at an 
accelerating rate. Of teachers of voca- 
tional agriculture leaving teaching in 15 
States, 30 percent entered the armed 
services in the 2-month period preced- 
ing July 1, 1941; in the next period of 5 
months, or immediately preceding Pearl 
Harbor, 42.6 percent of those leaving en- 
tered the armed services; and in the 7 
months following Pearl Harbor, 53.8 per- 
cent entered the armed services. 

4. Selective service is becoming an in- 
creasing factor in teacher losses. Of 
employed teachers leaving the work in 
15 States, 6.1 percent became Selectees 
in the period preceding July 1, 1941; 18.1 
percent in the 5-month period preceding 
Pearl Harbor; and 21.6.percent in the 7 
months following Pearl Harbor. The 
proportion is not the same in all regions 
with respect to the employed teachers nor 
the newly trained teachers entering the 
armed services as reserve officers or 
selectees, 

5. The number of newly qualified 
teachers of vocational agriculture pre- 
pared in teacher-training institutions 


has dropped from 1,795 in 1941 to 1,446 
in 1942, a loss of 19.4 percent. Newly 
qualified persons placed in vocational 
agriculture in 1941 to replace teacher 
losses and to staff new departments num- 
bered 1,050, and in 1942, 528, a drop of 
49.7 percent. 

6. Normally 75 to 80 percent of the 
newly qualified white teachers are placed 
in vocational agriculture. In 1940 and 
1941 (years of Selective Service and be- 
fore Pearl Harbor), the percentage place- 
ment dropped to about 60 percent, and 
in 1942 to about 40 percent. 

7. The situation with newly qualified 
Negro teachers follows a pattern similar 
in its trend to that for white teachers, 
but with an apparent lag of about 1 year 
in showing the effect of the war situation. 

8. A total of 1,744 white teachers have 
left the work during the past fiscal year, 
21.5 percent of the teaching staff in voca- 
tional agriculture. Negro teachers leav- 
ing the work numbered 118, a loss of 12.5 
percent. These losses are fully three 
times the loss in normal times. 

9. The 1,744 white teachers leaving 
the work in 1942 had completed approxi- 
mately 8,000 years of technical and pro- 
fessional training in agriculture and 
agricultural education on the graduate 
and undergraduate levels. The cost of 
this training represents a large invest- 
ment on the part of the individuai and 
the public. These same teachers had a 
total of 7,767 years’ experience as teachers 
of vocational agriculture, an average 
tenure of 4.5 years. They had reached 
the period of greatest effectiveness as 
teachers of farm boys preparing to farm, 
and of out-of-school farm youth and 
adults engaged in farming. 

10. Of 1,744 employed white teachers 
leaving vocational agriculture in 1942, 
56.8 percent entered the armed services. 
Of the 634 newly qualified teachers 
placed outside of vocational agriculture, 
79.7 percent entered the armed services. 
Neither newly trained nor emergency 
teachers lacking in training or experience 
are available in sufficient number to re- 
place those teachers that have left the 
work. 

11. Each loss of an employed teacher, 
through leaving the field, usually sets in 
motion a series of teacher changes, there- 
by impairing the effectiveness of the pro- 
gram in many more communities than 
the one suffering the initial loss of a 
teachef. 

12. Thirty-eight States reported early 
in August the closing of 602 departments 


due to lack of teachers. Discontinued 
departments, combination of depart- 
ments, and the use of emergency teach- 
ers lacking in training and experience 
represent a loss or curtailment of services 
in vocational agriculture. Fourteen per- 
cent or a total of 1,119 communities with 
departments last year already have lost 
or will suffer curtailment of services in 
vocational agriculture for 1942-43. Many 
additional departments will be closed 
under present conditions of teacher loss. 
Thirty-one States reported serious 
teacher shortages, with 19 of these rep- 
resenting critical situations. 


Civilian Employment 
Shows Little Change 


During the month of August 1942, civil- 
ian employment in the executive branch 
of the United States Government 
reached 275,362 persons in the Washing- 
ton, D. C., Metropolitan Area, according 
to a report from the U. S. Civil Service 
Commission. Over the rrevious month’s 
total of 274,001 employees, this was a net 
increase of 1,361, or less than 0.50 per- 
cent. The trend toward decreases or 
little change in personnel, which ap- 
peared in July, continued noticeable 
through August for many agencies and 
departments in the Washington, D. C., 
Metropolitan Area. 

The decentralization program was re- 
sponsible for the transfer of approxi- 
mately 1,200 employees to other cities. 
They were distributed as follows: ‘The 
Bureaus of Internal Revenue and Public 
Debt in the Treasury Department moved 
about 500 people to Greensboro, N. C., 
New York, and Chicago; the Fish and 
Wildlife Service and the National Park 
Service in the Interior Department sent 
about 350 to Chicago; the Civil Service 
Commission shifted about 100 to field 
offices in Winston-Salem, N. C.; and the 
Social Security Board in the Federal Se- 
curity Agency transferred about 250 to 
Baltimore and various field regions. 


Reductions Indicated 

Reductions in the engineering and 
technical staffs of the Public Buildings 
Administration and decreases in the 
Work Projects Administration were re- 
flected in employment figures for the 
Federal Works Agency which reported 
14,485 employees, a decrease of 658 or 
4.35 percent. The Veterans Administra- 
tion reported 6,093 people, a decrease of 
146 or 2.34 percent, and the loss of about 
300 seasonal employees in the Bureau of 
Plant Industry was reflected in the 11,142 
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total for the Department of Agriculture. 

The only appreciable increases in em- 
ployment from July to August occurred 
in those agencies and departments di- 
rectly engaged in war work. They were 
as follows: War Department, 936; Navy 
Department, 572; State Department, 
116; Board of Economic Warfare, 119; 
Office of Price Administration, 193; 
Office of Censorship, 58; Office fér 
Emergency Management (including Alien 
Property Custodian, War Production 
Board, War Shipping Administration, 
and all other O. E. M.), 1,213; and the 






Department of Justice,.226, mainly the 
result of additional personnel in the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation. 

The pay roll for the Washington, D. C., 
Metropolitan Area was $48,124,986. 

These statistics are preliminary to the 
regular release of the Monthly Report 
of Employment and Pay Rolls and are 
subject to revision. Any revision that 
might occur will be made in the regular 
monthly report, which will show em- 
ployment and pay roll statistics for the 
entire service. 





Adjusting Elementary 
Schools to Wartime 


First in the Elementary School Objec- 
tives and Goals adopted by a general con- 
ference of county superintendents, assist- 
ant superintendents, and the State 
Department of Education of West Vir- 
ginia, is “A More Adequate Physical 
Fitness Program for Elementary Schools 
Throughcut the State.” 

In carrying out this objective, the fol- 
lowing goals, which may be of interest in 
other States, were set by the West Vir- 
ginia educators: 


1. That a special State-wide curricu- 
lum study in the field of physical fitness 
be made during this school year with 
active participation by all counties. 

2. That schools teach nutrition through 
units of work and other suitable ap- 
proaches edapted to the level of ele- 
mentary pupils; also 

That county superintendents appoint 
new or supplement existing county nu- 
trition committees to work with teachers 
in the preparation cf materials; also 

That superintendents or other mem- 
bers of the county be placed on the 
county nutrition committee. 

3. That schools are expected to give 
first-aid training this year to all pupils 
of approved ages—12 years or older. 
(Teachers of first aid should have the 
20 hours Standard Red Cross Course as 
a minimum.) 

4. That the board of education, the 
school, and the home provide a school 
hot lunch for every child in school not 
otherwise provided with an adequate 
noon-day meal; and, further, 

That boards of educaticn be permitted 
to transport school cooks on regular bus 
routes. 

5. That schools make special effort to 
find ways of doing more to discover 
physical defects of pupils and to arrange 
for their early correction. It is sug- 
gested that civic clubs, Parent-Teacher 
Associations, and other civic agencies be 
sponsoring organizations. 

6. That schools give more adequate 
training of pupils in the practice of proper 
daily health habits. 

7. That teachers themselves maintain 
a high state of physical fitness as a pre- 


requisite to successful teaching of 
healthy living to their pupils. 

8. That the minimum of professional 
and health services employed in any 
county (should) be a public health nurse 
and at least a part-time health doctor; 
and in more populous counties, a full- 
time health unit. 

This recommendation applies to Negro 
schools as well as white schools where the 
population justifies. 

9. That schools give increased atten- 
tion to the problems of safety, espe- 


cially the peculiar hazards of wartime 

10. That. to have a more adequate 
health program there must be closer 
cooperation between the school and the 
home. 

11. That greater emphasis should be 
given to calisthenics and corrective exer- 
cises, with continued emphasis on whole- 
some play. 


Cther Objectives 

Other objectives included: A Careful 
Study of School Organization and Pro- 
cedure to Strengthen the Teaching of 
Democracy and to Enrich the School Ex- 
periences of Pupils in the Practice of 
Democratic Living; Continued Emphasis 
on the Improvement of Reading; Prac- 
tical Arts to be Made a Part of the Regu- 
lar Curriculum of Elementary Schools; 
Greatest Possible Emphasis on Improv- 
ing Instructional Equipment, and Li- 
brary Practices in Elementary Schools; 
and a Re-Pianning of the Daily Teach- 
ing Schedule and Program of Work io 
Provide Definite Time Periods for Vavi- 
ous Phases of the Wartime Program. 


Clinics Serve Retail Business 


More than 100,000 owners and man- 
agers of retail stores in 300 centers rep- 
resenting 28 states have been reached 
through wartime “business clinics” car- 
ried on under the federally aided voca- 
tional program of distributive education 
in the States. 

These clinics are sponsored by local 
supervisors or coordinators of distribu- 
tive education in cooperation with local 
retailers and business and civic groups. 
They cover such subjects as priorities, 
rationing, shortages, taxes, allocations 
of commodities, curtailed retail services, 
reduced volume of stocks, records, alter- 
nate materials, price ceilings, credit 
regulations, and other wartime regula- 
tions affecting retail stores and with 
which owners and managers are par- 
ticularly concerned. 

A great diversity of retail businesses 
may be served in this way. This is at- 
tested by the fact that clinics have been 
held for such businesses as bakeries, 
building materials and supplies, confec- 
tioneries, dairies, department and spe- 
cialty stores, drug stores, home furnish- 
ings, ready-to-wear, garage and auto 
repairs, gas and electrical appliances, 
groceries, hardware stores, retail meats, 
Shoe stores, service stations, laundry 
and dry cleaning establishments, plumb- 
ing and supplies, real estate, and in’ur- 
ance agencies. 

Careful consideration should be given 





in planning clinics to the question of 
whether they should be homogeneous— 
confined to one type of business, or het- 
erogeneous—open to a number of differ- 
ent types of business. Generally speak- 
ing, the most successful clinics are those 
confined to specific or homegeneous 
groups. For example, a clinic confined 
to any one group—grocers, furniture 
dealers, appliance dealers, or drug-store 
owners or managers, in which only prob- 
lems common to the group covered are 
discussed, is preferable to a clinic in 
which a number of businesses with di- 
vergent problems are represented. How- 
ever, clinics in which an entire cross 
section of the business community is 
affected by the regulation or control 
under discussion, may include represent- 
atives of all types of business as well as 
representatives from consumer groups. 


Effects on Retail Eusiness 
Results of business clinics held may 
be listed as follows: 


1. Trade groups and individual retaile:s 
have been trained to*think and act together. 

2. Better personnel relations in retail busi- 
nesses have been engendered. 

3. Cooperative buying plans and plans for 
consolidation of services, such as transporta- 
tion and delivery, have been set up. 

4. Price-cutting evils have disappeared. 

5. Plans for exchanging surplus stocks ol! 
raw materials have been agreed upcn. 

6. Retailers have established basic prac- 
tices to be followed in connection with ration- 
ing, price contrcl, and similar regulations. 

7. Need for training workers to replace 
those actually called into service or absorbed 
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by industry has been recognized, and train- 
ing centers set up for this purpose. 

8. Better credit and collection practices 
have been established. 

9. Sound financing plans have been adopted 
in anticipation of a 10 to 15 percent decline 
in volume of retail trade. 

Retailers interested in organizing busi- 
ness Clinics in their communities should 
write to the State director for vocational 
education in their State, who may be ad- 
dressed at the State Capitol. 


Public-Service 
Courses Expanded 


The war emergency has increased the 
need for training of employees in public 
occupations—occupations involved in 
carrying on the business of Govern- 
ment—Federal, State, and local. Many 
workers already employed in these occu- 
pations have entered the armed forces 
while others have taken positions in war 
industries. As a result, hundreds of in- 
experienced persons have been employed 
to take the place of experienced persons 
in public occupations. 

Among the fields of public service for 
which the U. S. Office of Education has 
sponsored training are the following: Po- 
lice service, fire service, tax assessment, 
traffic control, public finance, inspection 
of weights and measures, food, automo- 
biles, dairies, etc., and various types of 
employment followed by employees of 
waterworks and sewage disposal depart- 
ments and departments of public welfare. 

This training is given to selected groups 
who need additional skill or knowledge 
that will enable them to perform their 
work more efficiently. 

More recently, the Office of Education 
has cooperated in an advisory capacity 
with the Office of Civilian Defense in its 
efforts to provide training for persons 
who will be used in the various phases of 
civilian protection work. Special atten- 
tion was given in this field to training 
auxiliary firemen for fire prevention and 
protection work. 

Persons employed in some of the public- 
service occupations are relatively few in 
any one area. One special problem with 
which those concerned with public-serv- 
ice training afe confronted is that of pro- 
viding training for persons whose places 
of employment are rather widely distrib- 
uted. In cooperation with the States, the 
Office of Education is conducting special 
Studies relating to types of class organi- 
zation and methods of instruction which 
may be used in training persons for sev- 
eYal fields of public service, including tax 
assessment, finance, and fire service. 





Home-Front Fighters 


With the opening of the fall term, 
colleges and universities throughout the 
country are being called on by Director 
James M. Landis of the Office of Civilian 
Defense to mobilize civilian defense on 
their campuses for all out war service. 
Mr. Landis paid tribute to the excellent 
work already done by students and fac- 
ulty members of many higher educa- 
tional institutions, but he emphasized 
that great opportunities for war service 
still challenge college leaders. 

The first obligation of the campus 
civilian defense organization Director 
Landis pointed out, is to provide ade- 
quate protection for students and fac- 
ulty and buildings. Besides protection 
from possible physical danger, he said, 
civilian defense work is helpful in main- 
taining the morale of college men and 
women who are eager to share in the 
war effort. 

“Undergraduates today face many 
new problems,” Director Landis added. 
“They are concerned not only with win- 
ning the war, but also with the nature 
of the post-war world and their place 
in it. The best release from the con- 
flicting emotions raised by the impact of 
total war is provided by the satisfaction 
of becoming full-fledged home-front 
fighters in civilian defense. 

“Colleges and universities are reser- 
voirs of knowledge and talent which 
should be opened up not only to their 
campuses but to their surrounding com- 
munities and States as well. The first 
phase of the civilian defense program— 
recruiting—is well on its way to success, 
and the second phase—training the mil- 
lions of volunteers—now needs the sup- 
port of student and faculty specialists 
from the country’s campuses. State and 
local defense councils need experts in 
technical fields applicable to civilian 
defense who will give some of their time 
as consultants.” 


Specialists Needed 


Here are some of the specialists who, 
according tu Director Landis, are in im- 
mediate demand: 

1. Men trained in instructional meth- 
ods and school organization.—An out- 
standing example of this sort of service 
was performed by colleges and univer- 
sities in Tennessee, under the leader- 
ship of the State coordinator of defense. 

Five or six faculty members, the presi- 
dent, and a selected dean from each of 
14 institutions of higher learning 
throughout the State attended a 5-day 
training school in civilian protection at 





Peabody College. Then each of the 14 
participating institutions conducted 
three schools in successive weeks, total- 
ing 42 schools, on their own campuses. 
Graduates of these schools were civilian 
volunteers who in turn became defense 
instructors in their own communities. 
As a result of the pyramiding programs, 
4,500 organizers and instructors have 
now provided training for 225,000 work- 
ers in Tennessee. 

2. Technical experts.—These include 
engineers to advisq@,on planning and se- 
lection of air raid shelters, designers to 
advise on camouflage, electrical engi- 
neers and physicists as advisers on the 
control of illumination during blackouts 
and dimouts, chemists and sanitary engi- 
neers to assist in detecting gases in food, 
water, and air, and to advise on decon- 
taminating after a gas attack; and physi- 
cists, chemists, engineers, and medical 
experts to study the effects of different 
kinds of high explosive and incendiary 
bombs on buildings and people. 

3. Specialists on municipal govern- 
ment.—These can do their share by ad- 
vising cities on readjustments of public 
services such as fire and police depart- 
ments which may be necessary as a result 
of the war emergency. Specialists in 
community organization can assist local 
defense councils to refine the coordina- 
tion of the efforts of various organized 
groups contributing war services. 

4. Health educators, medical students, 
and instructors——These can be of serv- 
ice by cooperating with the American 
Red Cross in instructing large groups of 
students and other local residents. Nu- 
tritionists, home economists and agri- 
culturists can advise on consumer edu- 
cation, nutrition, and hedlth, and the 
improvement of civilian food supplies. 
Brooklyn College, which incorporated 
first aid instruction as a required fresh- 
man course, certified over 2,000 students 
in the subject the first year. 

5. Speakers, group discussion leaders, 
and directors of dramatic groups.—These 
are needed to organize speakers’ bureaus, 
lead discussion groups or give speeches, 
train discussion leaders and develop 
dramatic groups which will improve 
morale and encourage citizens to co- 
operate in various phases of the war 
effort. The State Speakers’ Bureau in 
Michigan, organized with the coopera- 
tion of the Department of Speech at 
Michigan State College, has enlisted 
1,600 speakers who are averaging 6,000 
speeches a month. 
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New Books and Pamphlets 


Mathematics and Science 
Courses 


A Wartime Program in Mathematics 
and Physics. Proposed by the National 
Council of Chief State School Officers, 
May 15, 1942. Tallahassee, Fla., 1942. 
31 p. 15 cents, Single copy. (Order 
from: State Department of Education, 
Attention Paul Eddy, Editor of Publica- 
tions, Tallahassee, Fla.) 


Report of the Planning Conference held by 
the National Council of Chief State School 
Officers with representatives of the War De- 
partment, the Navy Department, and the 
U. S. Office of Education, Nashville, Tenn., 
May 10-14, 1942. Major emphasis was placed 
by Army and Navy representatives upon de- 
ficiencies in physical science and mathemat- 
ics; the emergency course outlines are the 
outcome of the conference. High-school 
level. 

Pre-Induction Courses in Astronomy 
of Navigation, Map Interpretation, Math- 
ematics, Meteorology, Physics. Proceed- 
ings of the Conference held at North- 
western University, June 26-27, 1942. 
Evanston, Ill., Northwestern University, 
1942. 39 p. 


Contains plan of course, outline of course 
with time allocations, aids, and suggestions, 
and suggested references under each subject. 
Available to persons engaged in the pre-induc- 
tion training of college students. 


Fealth 


Health in Schools. Twentieth year- 
book. Washington, D. C., American As- 
sociation of School Administrators (1201 
16th St., NW.) 1942. 544p. illus. $2. 


Discusses the administrator’s role in the 
health program; a complementary publication 
to Health Education, prepared by the Joint 
Committee on Health Problems in Education. 


Post-War Training 

Report of the Commission on Post-War 
Training and Adjustment. A statement 
of principles relating to the educational 
problems of returning soldiers, sailors, 
and displaced war industry workers. New 
York, Institute of Adult Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1942. 54p. 


A study of the problems of re-educating 
and re-training the men and women who will 
be affected by the transition from a wartime 
to a peacetime economy in the United States. 


Junior Red Cross 


Practical Plans for Elementary School 
Participation. Washington, D. C., The 
American National Red Cross, 1942. 13 
p. (ARC 682, Rev. June 1942) 





Suggested services and activities in tne 
Junior Red Cross for elementary schools 


Schools and the War 

Improving Education in the Souther 
States, Report of the Committee on 
Implications of the War Effort for the 


Schools. A. D. Holt, chairman. Talla- - 


hassee, Fla., Southern States Work- 
Conference on School Administrative 
Problems, 1942. 99 p. (Bulletin no. 4, 
1942.) 

Contains suggestions for carrying on a con- 
tinuous program of evaluating the schools 
and deciding upon adjustments which are 
desirable both for the war emergency and 
for normal times. 


For High Schools 


America in a World at War. By Wil- 
liam B. Brown, Maxwell S. Stewart, and 
Walter E. Myer. New York, Silver Bur- 
dett Company. 1942. 336 p._ illus. 
$1.80. 

Explains the problems which war has 
brought to America; designed as a basa’ text 
for use in high schools. Each chapter in- 


cludes a bibliography of contemporary ma- 
terials and a list of questions for discussion. 


Aviation 

Education for the Air Age. A prelim- 
inary statement for teachers and school 
administrators. Prepared by the staff 
of the Aviation Education Research Proj- 
ect under the auspices of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration. New York, Avi- 
ation Education Research Project, (525 
West 120th St.) 1942. 24 p. 

Outlines and references to assist teachers 


in introducing aviation topics in many phases 
of the curriculum. 


Recent Theses 


A list of recently received doctors’ and 
masters’ theses in education, which may 
be borrowed from the Library of the 
Office of Education on interlibrary loan 
follows. Additional theses are listed in 
annual editions of the Bibliography of 
Research Studies in Education, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


AucH, ALBERT C, Status of the high school 
principal in North Dakota. Master's, 1940. 
University of North Dakota. 87 p. ms. 

BANCROFT, MARGUERITE C. Remedial pro- 
gram for 100 percent mastery of the four 
fundamental processes of arithmetic in 
grades 5, 6, and 8. Master’s, 1941. Boston 
University. 183 p. ms. 

Banks, JOHN F. Study of the modifica- 
tions needed in the Northampton county 
high school, Virginia, to improve the socio- 
economic conditions of its students. Mas- 
ter’s, 1941. Hampton Institute. 200 p. ms. 








GILLETTE, Roperic E. Status of the Junior 
Red Cross as a factor in education. Doctor's, 
1941. New York University. 187 p. ms. 

Hitz, Joe V. Administrator's study of the 
Yancey school. Master’s, 1941. Texas College 
of Arts and Industries. 71 p. ms. 

Janus, LeAH A. American school reader as 
a vehicle for the idea of nationalism (1785- 
1900). Master’s, 1940. George Washington 
University. 52 p. ms. 

JOHNSTON, PHimir W. Relation of certain 
anomalies of vision and lateral dominance to 
reading disability. Doctor’s 1942. Harvard 
University. 214 p. ms. 

Kaptan, Noau. Workers’ education with 
special reference to trade union-policy. Mas- 
ter’s, 1941. New York University. 100 p. ms. 

LEFEVER, HERBERT C. Mathematics in gen- 
eral college physics. Master’s, 1941. Penn- 
sylvania State College. 24 p. ms. 

Lice, Fritz. Ideas and problems in the 
philosophy of German higher learning 
(1810-1933). Doctor’s, 1941. Harvard Uni- 
versity. 285 p. ms. 

McCormick, Huspert J. Enriching the 
physical education service program in col- 
leges and universities. Doctor’s, 1941. Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 134 p. 

MILLER, Warp I. Democracy in educational 
administration: an analysis of principles and 
practices. Doctor’s, 1942. Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 116 p. 

Ray, Beryit I. A follow-up study of school- 
leavers and graduates of Percy M. Hughes 
high school for handicapped children, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. Master's, 1941. Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 114 p. ms. 

Sues, DorotHEA P. American history for 
civic purposes. Master’s, 1941. Boston Uni- 
versity 144 p. ms. 

Yearwoop, C. W. Study of the education 
for Negroes in Sussex County, Virginia, for 
the period 1920-1940. Master’s, 1941. Hamp- 
ton Institute. 40 p. ms. 


New CD Paper Announced 


Civilian defense has produced a new 
weekly paper for home-front fighters. 
Entitled Civilian Front, the paper is pub- 
lished in Washington, D. C. The pub- 
lisher has agreed to work closely with the 
National OCD Office, which will review 
material relating to National OCD activi- 
ties but will assume no responsibility for 
stories relating to State or local councils 
or for editorial comment. 

Twenty-five cartoons and photographs 
enliven the 12 pages of the first issue 
of the tabloid paper. Individual copies 
are 5 cents, yearly subscriptions $2. 
There are special, multiple-subscription 
rates for defense councils. 

Publisher of Civilian Front is Melvin 
Ryder, who for 9 years published Happy 
Days,.a national newspaper for Civilian 
Conservation Corps workers. He is also 
publisher of The Army Times, a paper 
authorized by the War Department. 

The publisher has sent sufficient copies 
of the first issue of Civilian Front to 
regional OCD offices for distribution of 
two of the papers to each local defense 
council. Editorial offices of the new 
paper are: Civilian Front Publishing 
Company, Daily News Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. —OCD News Letter 
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Progress of Vocational Training 
For War Production Workers 


Aviation Services Show Largest Enrollment 


Training of persons for war industries 
under Vocational Training for War Pro- 
duction Workers, in which the local 
schools and the States cooperate with the 
U. S. Office of Education, reached an all- 
time peak during the summer. 

Enrollments in preemployment war 
production training courses at the end of 
the month of July last were 201,135. This 
was the first time that preemployment 
training for a single month approximated 
200,000. July 31 there was a net of 
138,269 enrollments in -supplementary 
courses of persons already employed in 
war industries or employed as civilians 
with the armed services. 


Enrollments Trebled 

Systematic utilization of the Nation’s 
vocational schools as instruments for 
adjustment to the need for trained man- 
power resulted in 2,061,956 enrollments 
in defense-war training courses during 
the fiscal year 1941-42, ending June 30. 
Tabulations by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation show 1,051,346 enrollments in pre- 
employment courses and 1,010,610 en- 
rollments in supplementary-to-employ- 
ment courses given under the program 
of Vocational Training for Defense 
Workers, retitled Vocational Training for 
War Production Workers, on July 1. 

The enrollments for 1941-42 were more 
than three times as great as for the 
fiscal year 1940-41 when there were 
680,240 total enrollments. 

The entrance of sizeable numbers of 
women into defense-war training—and 
into war production jobs was marked. 
When the year began, there were but 
435 women in training for work in defense 
industry, or 0.6 percent of all trainees. 
Enrollment of women increased rapidly, 
and by June 30, 1942, there were 35,543 
women, or 18.5 percent of the total en- 
rolled in training courses. During the 
entire year, there was'a total of 118,024 
women trainees. They constituted 11.2 
percent of all enrollees. 

The employment fields in which the 
largest number of women have received 
training are the same as for male train- 
ees: Aviation, machine shop, ship and 
boat building, and sheet metal, in the 
order named. The entrance of large 
numbers of women into training and 
employment was chiefly the result of 
changes in the labor market, resulting 
from expansion of war industries and 





the removal of many male workers from 
industry through the draft. 


Location of Trainees 
The following table shows the number 
of trainees receiving training for the 


fiscal year 1942, in the various States and 
Territories: 
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State or Territory } Preem- | Supple- 
’ ployment) mentary 


eebeicsticustuembecadis 1,051, 346 | 1,010, 610 









CE eee eS | 12,684 11, 437 
a ediin' dhicruianininc. nets aeons | 4, 769 1,172 
PO eee | 8, 502 1,975 
. Gorin. -| 142,611 130, 076 
Colorado Kéivadiu RS tor 9, 404 7, 321 
EOE a .-| 10,773 10, 053 
Delaware .-......- asedaonnal 1, 699 2, 433 
ae | 13, 41, 229 
(eae nen 9, 14, 367 
Idaho. ........ putas 5, 23 1, 754 
| ee 89, 186 
Indiana. 34, 890 
lowa 6, 664 
ES 14, 552 
Kentucky....... 13, 737 
Louisiana. ...... 13, 483 
Maine ae Ae 3, 875 
Maryland... 28, 952 
Massachusetts 15, 299 
Michigan 81,917 
Minnesota... ah 1 &, 802 
Mississippi-........... a =! 6, 163 
Missouri ERT ES ; , 9, 068 
ETE Ae 436 
Nebraska 197 
Nevada 339 
New Hampshire-...-- 1,008 
New Jersey- _ 33, 669 
New Mexico 1, 403 
New York dha 99, 302 
North Carolina. ........ 2, 525 
North Dakota. -......... 50 
_ =a ee 28, 490 
oo ee a 1 6, 558 
Ser ‘ 32, 0 30, 115 
Pennsylvania. ........ 3 78, 654 
Rhode Island __._..-.. 1, 928 
South Carolina........ 9, 626 
South Dakota__....... 91 
) 9, 208 
Texas wdihisiantimats | 35, 938 
| eS } 4, 532 
Vermont .s............ } 1, 333 
Tain sdnacantnarace 30, 593 
Washington........... 44, 228 
West Virginia........... 5, 218 
ice dacccecsnss 19, 898 
Wyoming nmaeeceaaatied 3, 572 
District of Columbia... -.... nina 1, 994 
nintinautnhicnmounedl “ atnd 5, 790 
FE Se iciincnnniccgunwnnnagegs 5, 510 





Enrollment in Principal Occupations 
The preemployment courses having the 
greatest number of trainees enrolled dur- 
ing the year, in order of rank and per- 
cent of cumulative total enrollment, were 
as follows: Aviation services, 28.5 per- 
cent; machine shop, 27.4 percent; ship 
and boat building, 15.6 percent; and weld- 
ing, 10.4 percent. In supplementary-to- 
employment courses, aviation services 
accounted for the largest number of 
trainees, or 26.4 percent of all trainees 
in this type of course. The second type 
of supplementary course with the largest 
enrollment was machine shop, which ac- 


- 


counted for 16.1 percent. Ship and boat 
building was next with 13.9 percent. 
The following table-shows the number 
receiving training in principal occupa- 
tions for which preemployment and sup- 
plementary courses are given: 









Numbers | Numbers 

receiving receiving 

Type of course training in training in 
preemploy- | supplemen- 


ment courses | tary courses 














Automotive services....... 7, 938 38, 752 
Aviation services 5, 266, 297 
Construction > 059 | 7,044 
Drafting and blueprint 

reading 10, 706 79, 039 
Electrical services. _..- 21, 890 20, 705 
Forging paeaaiaaty 3, 380 | 468 
Foundry a 9, 484 2, 881 
Machine shop-. 288, 111 163, 212 
Patternmaking-.....--- 9,179 6, 067 
Radio services__.....- 18, 634 | 
Riveting lisence | 1, 786 | 
Sheet metal work —— 36, 676 
Ship and boat building._..| 164, 367 
Welding é al 108, 854 | 
Woodworking.........-.--| 2, 630 
ay 38, 968 








Trends Noted 


Throughout the year, as the labor mar- 
ket situation changed in respect to the 
demand for larger numbers of war-pro- 
duction workers, the type of persons en- 
rolled in vocational training courses 
changed. At the beginning, there was 
a considerable number of persons who 
had previously worked at mechanical 
occupations but had changed occupa- 
tions and required refresher training in 
order to resume former occupations. At 
the close of the year, the number of such 
persons enrolled was small. Also, as the 
labor market tightened, an increasing 
number of persons employed in non-war 
occupations entered training for war- 
production occupations. Thus, the num- 
ber of persons without industrial ex- 
perience who enrolled during the year in 
preemployment courses increased very 
greatly. 

There was a marked tendency on the 
part of Government military establish- 
ments and private industry to require 
a period of full-time training for newly 
employed civilian workers. Supplemen- 
tary courses which offer preparatory 
training for such persons were conducted. 
A program was developed for the train- 
ing of mechanic learners and junior re- 
pairman trainees in radio work for the 
Army Signal Corps. Likewise, a pro- 
gram of training was developed for the 
training of civilian workers for the Army 
Air Service Command. Cooperative ar- 
rangements were made with the Army 
for the training of certain uniformed 
personnel. ‘Courses were also conducted 
for ordnance production workers for ar- 
senals. Other courses were established 
for the United States Navy and for the 
Coast Guard. 
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New U. S. Office 
of Education 
Publications 


Opportunities for the Preparation of 
Teachers in Health Education. By Earl 
E. Kleinschmidt. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1942. 117p. 
(Bulletin 1942, No.1.) Pyrice, 20 cents. ~ 


Twenty representative teachers colleges in 
as many States were surveyed in an attempt 
to ascertain the provisions being made for 
health instruction of students in the several 
curricula offered, with particular reference to 
course content, observation of health pro- 
grams, and practice teaching by the student. 
The findings of the curvey are presented in 
this bulletin which deals essentially with 
present trends of courses in health education 
for teachers. 


Our Neighbor Republics—A Selected 
List of Readable Books for Young People. 
By Nora E. Beust, assisted by Eimile 
Sandsien Lassallie and Jean Gardiner 
Smith. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1942. 50p., illus. (Bul- 
letin 1942, No. 5.) Price 15 cents. 


Lists 100 representative books selected to 
aid teachers, librarians, and parents in fur- 
thering a better understanding of the Amer- 
icas among children of the United States, and 
is designed to serve children from the picture- 
book age through senior high school. 


High-School Victory Corps. Washing- 
ton, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1942. 32 p., illus. ‘Victory Corps Series 
Pamphlet No.1.) Free. 


The High-School Victory Corps is a na- 
tional voluntary organization for secondary 
schools designed to mobilize secondary school 
students for more effective preparation for 
and participation in wartime service. Rep- 
resentatives of the War, Navy, and Commerce 
Departments, and of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation Wartime Commission make up a Na- 
tional Policy Committee which in this pam- 
phlet has set forth the reasons for organizing 
a Victory Corps in high schools, the objec- 
tives of the prcgram, the plan of organiza- 
tion, and ways in which the program may be 
initiated in high schools. Exact sizes of in- 
signia to be used by the Victory Corps are 
shown in color on a 2-page spread. 


26 Job Opportunities in the U. S. Army 
Air Forces. Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1942. illus. Price, 
10 cents. 


This chart describes 26 important jobs 
which require the services of thousands of 
men. It gives the nature of the duties: lo- 
cation of schoois; periods of training; what 
the course includes; those eligible; age re- 
quirements; marital status; educational re- 
quirements; basic physical requirements; 
high-school and college subjects which would 
be useful; Army grade, pay and benefits: 
future promotion; service (required after 
training); where to get information; and 
method of application for 13 types of jobs for 
ground technicians and 5 for flying men, and 
for 3 types of jobs for flying officers and 6 
for general officers. 


New Publications of 
Other Agencies 


U. S. Bureau of the Census. Uses of 
the 1940 Census Data in Schools, Wesh- 
ington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1942. 16p. Free. 

Written for use particularly in rural high 
schools. The Bureau of the Census makes 
photostatic copies of data on townships and 
other minor civil divisions. This publication 
shows how they may be obtained and utilized. 


U. S. Department of Agriculture. Po- 
tatoes in Low-Cost Meals. Prepared by 
Bureau of Home Economics and issued 
by Agricultural Marketing Administra- 
tion. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1942. 8-page folder. $1 
per 100 copies. 

Contains 20 recipes for proper preparation 

of potatoes. 
Bureau of Home Economics. 
The Bureau of Home Economics in War- 
time. Washington, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Bureau of Home Economics, 
1942. 24p. Multigraphed. Free. 


Tells how long-time research activities of 
the Bureau of Home Economics are now sup- 
plying information through publications, 
radio, and visual aids for the Nation’s war- 
time program in such fields as nutrition, con- 
servation of clothing, household efficiency, 
and levels of living. 


Mending ABC’s. By 
Washington, U. S. De- 


Clarice L. Scott. 
partment of Agriculture, Bureau of Home 
Economics, Textile and Clothing Divi- 


sion, 1942. 18 p. Multigraphed. Free. 

Gives numerous suggestions for reclaiming 
clothing by mending, and calls attention to 
the fact that this is a patriotic duty, now that 
production of civilian clothing has been cur- 
tailed with labor and looms turning out more 
goods for military purposes. 

ee, Stain Removal From 
Fabrics: Home Methods. By Margaret S. 
Furry. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office. 29p. (Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 1474) 5 cents. 

Tells how to remove many kinds of stains 
from clothing and describes general principles 
of stain removal. 

—-. ————. When You Eat Out. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1942. 6-page folder. Free. 

Tells those who must eat one or more meals 
each day away from home how to select foods 
that supply the right kind of building and 
repair materials for the body; also gives sug- 
gestions for lunch boxes. One of “Food for 
Freedom” series. 

U. S. National Resources Planning 
Board. Post-War Planning. Washing- 
ton, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1942. 32 p. 5 cents. 


Sets forth agenda for attaining post-war 
objectives of full employment, security, and 
building America. Demobilization, private 
enterprise, public activities, and labor among 
the topics considered. 


U. S. Office of Civilian Defense. The 
Block Pian of Organization for Civilian 
War Serviccs. Washington, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1942. 12 p. 5 
cents. 


Describes plan of organization for Civilian 
war services, other than protection, which 
includes such units of c ganization as city 
blocks, election precincts, or natural neigh- 
bhorhood areas. 


Colleges and Universities and 
Civilian Defense. Washington, U. S%. 
Government Printing Office, 1942. 40 p. 
Free. 

A summary of some activities in the field 
of Civilian Defense which have been or might 
become the concern of colleges or universi- 
ties in the immediate months ahead. Pre- 
pared in cooperation with the Commission 
on Higher Education and Civilian Defense. 

Insignia; Regulations No. 2, 
amended to August 1942. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1942. 
4p. Free, 

Describes prescribed insignia; also author- 
ization for its manufacture, sale, distribution, 
use, and violations for its misuse. 

A Handbook for Drivers’ 
Corps Members. Prepared for the U. S. 
Office of Civilian Defense by Traffic 
Engineering and Safety Department, 
American Automobile Association. 
Washington, U. S. Office of Civilian De- 
fense, 1942. 123 p. Free. 

Tells how the Civilian Drivers’ Corps pro- 
wides services needed in time of emergency. 

A Handbook for the United 
States Citiz2ns Service Corps. Washing- 
ton, U. S. Office of Civilian Defense, 
August 1942. 21p. Free. 

Describes civilian war jobs that must 
done to keep the home front strong. 

——. Training Section. A Hand- 
book for Messengers. Prepared with the 
cooperation of the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica. U. S. Office. of Civilian Defense, 
1942. 55p. Free. 

A book of instructions and reference fcr 
Boy Scouts and other messengers enrolicd 
the Civilian Defense Messenger Service. 
—————, A Handbook for 
Auxiliary Police. Prepared in coopera- 
tion with Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion. Washington, U. S. Office of Civil- 
ian Defense, August 1942. 58p. Free. 


A handbcok of instructions and reference 
for auxiliary police in the Citizens Defense 
Corps. 
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